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Educational News and Editorial Comment 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools was held in Chicago March 
12-15, 1920. 

The Commission on Institutions of Higher Education.—The issue 
of the control of athletics in colleges received much attention at 
the meetings of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion. H. M. Gage, president of Coe College, presented a report which 
was reinforced by an address by Major John L. Griffith, commis- 
sioner of the Western Intercollegiate Conference. The necessity of 
high standards for college athletics and the necessity of complete 
faculty control of athletic policies were stressed by the speakers. 
The Commission took action in favor of securing information con- 
cerning the athletic standards of colleges as a part of the informa- 
tion required for approval. 

The Commission heard a report on the professional training of 
college instructors. A spirited debate followed the presentation of 
the report, but the Commission approved the recommendations of 
the committee, which provide for increased emphasis on the impor- 
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tance of professional training for college instructors. The proposal 
of a nation-wide inquiry into the scope and quality of the present 
program of teacher-training was strongly indorsed. 

The Commission authorized a thoroughgoing study of the pres- 
ent standards for the accrediting of higher institutions with the end 
in view of discovering better means of measuring the real worth 
of higher institutions. The opinion was expressed that the present 
standards place too much emphasis on the mechanics of a college 
and too little emphasis on the educational results secured. 

The Commission continued its work of transferring normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges from the special list of teacher-train- 
ing institutions to the approved list of higher institutions with the 
result that a number of teachers’ colleges were recognized as four- 
year institutions of collegiate grade. 

The Commission re-elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: Chairman: H. M. Gage, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Vice-chairman: C. S. Boucher, University of Chicago. Secretary: 
George F. Zook, University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 

The Commission on Unit Courses and Curricula.—The Commis- 
sion on Unit Courses and Curricula discussed certain reports of com- 
mittees as published in the March issue of the North Central Asso- 
ciation Quarterly. 

The officers elected by the Commission for the ensuing year are: 
Chairman: Thomas M. Deam, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Joliet, Illinois. Secretary: Will French, principal of the Lincoln 
High School, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

The Commission on Secondary Schools.—The Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools did not recommend any significant changes in stand- 
ards, but a few changes were made in order to clarify certain policies. 
A total of 2,256 secondary schools were approved by the Executive 
Committee on recommendation of the Commission, an increase of 
eighty-three schools. A summary of the reports for 1928-29 showed 
that 1,578 of the approved schools were organized as four-year high 
schools, 362 as three-year high schools, 26 as five-year high schools, 
and 194 as six-year high schools. 

The Commission appointed a special committee to make a study 
of the status of athletics in the secondary schools. It is expected by 
some that this study will lead to the formulation of certain stand- 
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ards that must be observed in the future by secondary schools seek- 
ing the approval of the Association. 

There was active discussion before the Commission of the prob- 
lem of the most desirable size of class sections. The discussion 
revealed the fact that the present standards relative to class size 
are grossly misunderstood in some quarters. It appears to be com- 
monly believed that the Association has a regulation prohibiting 
the assigning of more than thirty pupils to any class section in an 
approved secondary school. As a matter of fact, the Association has 
not had such a regulation for the past ten years; schools may there- 
fore enjoy much freedom in matters pertaining to class size. The 
discussion brought out the fact that many investigators find that 
size of class is not a valid measure of school efficiency. 

A committee was appointed to re-examine the recent report of 
the Association on high-school libraries and to propose standards 
for the libraries in the secondary schools. 

A special committee was appointed to study the problem of the 
academic preparation of teachers with special reference to the defi- 
nition of majors and minors. 

The officers re-elected by the Commission for the ensuing year 
are: Chairman: F. C. Landsittel, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. Secretary: Charles C. Brown, University of Colorado, Boul- 
der, Colorado. 

Decisions of the Executive Committee-—This was the first year 
that the Association operated under its revised constitution, and 
the effects of certain new provisions were noticeable. The new con- 
stitution places increased responsibility on the Executive Commit- 
tee for the final settlement of certain business of the Association 
with the result that more time was available for the Association to 
hear addresses and committee reports. The Executive Committee 
held three sessions during the meetings of the Association. Among 
the actions taken were the following. 

Approval was given to the recommendation of the Commission 
on Institutions of Higher Education that the school system of 
Kansas City, Missouri, be allowed to try an experiment in the re- 
organization of the junior college and senior high schools in such a 
manner as to seek to effect economy in time. 
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One hundred and fifty dollars was appropriated for the work of 
the National Committee on Research in Secondary Education. J. B. 
Edmonson, of the University of Michigan, was appointed to mem- 
bership on the committee as the representative of the Association. 

The appointment of a special committee to further the project 
of a nation-wide study of teacher-training was approved. 

Action was taken approving wider publicity for the fact that 
no officer of the Association receives any compensation for his sery- 
ices. The work of the Association is carried forward by the gratui- 
tous services of representatives of the secondary schools and higher 
institutions. 

General activities of the Association.—The addresses before the 
general Association were well received. George Norlin, president of 
the University of Colorado, stressed the importance of better train- 
ing of college instructors in methods of teaching. Frederick P. Kep- 
pel, president of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, emphasized 
the importance of attention by standardizing agencies to the proper 
development of the informal types of educational institutions that 
now provide opportunities for the non-college groups. Major John 
L. Griffith made a plea for higher standards of athletics for the 
higher institutions. William J. Cooper, the recently appointed com- 
missioner of education, defined some problems of reorganization of 
education that call for consideration by standardizing agencies. 
The presidential address by W. I. Early, principal of the Washing- 
ton High School, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, constituted a fine plea 
for more adequate consideration of the individual pupil. The com- 
plete addresses of these speakers will appear in forthcoming issues 
of the North Central Association Quarterly. 

The Association received greetings from two of the other region- 
al associations. W. L. Spencer, of the Alabama State Department 
of Education, represented the Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools of the Southern States. George W. Hug, superintendent 
of schools, Salem, Oregon, brought the greetings of the Northwest 
Association of Secondary and Higher Schools. The North Central 
Association has indorsed the principle of reciprocal relations with 
the other standardizing agencies and is therefore actively concerned 
with the work of these associations. 
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W. W. Boyd, president of the Western College for Women, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, presented a report for the special committee appointed 
at the 1928 meeting of the Association to seek a special appropria- 
tion from Congress for a national study of secondary education. 
He informed the Association that the appropriation has been se- 
cured and that plans are now being made by the United States Bu- 
reau of Education for carrying forward the study. He also reported 
that the other regional associations had been of real help in securing 
the funds. 

A very delightful incident was the introduction by President 
Early of W. A. Greeson, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, one of the 
signers of the call for the preliminary meeting of the Association in 
1895. Mr. Greeson spoke briefly of the early purposes of the Asso- 
ciation. 

An analysis of the attendance at the meeting of the Association 
shows the following distribution: 


Presidents of colleges and universities 

Deans of colleges 

Principals of high schools 

Superintendents of schools 

Professors in colleges and universities 

Sisters in religious orders 

Miscellaneous (including representatives of junior 
colleges and of teacher-training institutions, 
classroom teachers, and high-school inspectors) 

Registrars 


The Association elected the following officers: President: W. P. 
Morgan, Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois. 
First vice-president: H. G. Hotz, University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas. Second vice-president: E. W. Montgomery, Union 
High School, Phoenix, Arizona. Secretary: J. B. Edmonson, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Treasurer: E. H. K. 
McComb, Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
The vacancies on the Executive Committee were filled by the elec- 
tion of Thomas W. Gosling, superintendent of schools, Akron, Ohio; 
Merle Prunty, Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma; and Willis 
E. Tower, district superintendent of schools, Chicago, Illinois. 
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The next meeting of the Association will be held at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, March 18-21, 1930. The dates for the meeting next 
year are a week later in March than the dates for this year’s meeting. 
The change in dates was made in order to allow a longer period be- 
tween the meeting of the Department of Superintendence and the 
meeting of the Association. 

J. B. EpmMonson, Secretary 
A REQUEST FOR SUGGESTIONS 

The National Committee on Research in Secondary Education 
is seeking to render every assistance possible to Commissioner W. J. 
Cooper and the survey staff that is to be chosen for the national 
survey of secondary education to be conducted by the United States 
Bureau of Education. 

At the recent Cleveland meeting of the Committee, Professor E. 
J. Ashbaugh, of the Ohio State University, was commissioned to 
solicit constructive criticisms of the following outline of major prob- 
lems that might be considered in such a survey. 

Readers of the School Review are requested to examine the out- 
line criticially and to send to Professor Ashbaugh any suggestions 


that will enlarge the scope of the outline or any information regard- 
ing investigations in the field of secondary education which are now 
in progress or have recently been completed. 


I. What has been the historical development of secondary education in the 
United States? 
Such study should seek to point out lines of development and causal 
factors wherever possible, briefly to 1890 and intensively since that date. 
From here on it is quite probable that each problem should be worked 
out separately for schools of different classifications. Public and non- 
public high schools should certainly be kept separate. Probably there 
should be several classes of public high schools, as rural, village, small 
city, residential suburban, industrial suburban, and large city. Perhaps 
enrolment size divisions would be advisable in some of these. Whenever 
there is a major problem inherently different for a group of schools from 
another group, this should be cared for. 


. What are the aims or objectives of secondary education as a whole; of 
the separate units—junior high school, senior high school, junior college? 
Such a study should glean from written material and directly from 
present-day philosophers, college teachers of education, school super- 
intendents, high-school principals and teachers, and possibly also laymen 
and high-school students the divers expressions of aims and objectives of 
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secondary education and then summarize and classify these statements. 
Definiteness of statement should be secured and distinction made between 
immediate and ultimate aims or objectives. So far as possible, adminis- 
trative practices, curricular offerings, methods of teaching, etc., which 
illustrate apparent conscious effort to relate procedure to each of the 
objectives classified above should be pointed out. 


III. How are secondary schools organized? 

A. What are the prevalence, advantages, and disadvantages of each of 
the different types? How related to objectives of secondary educa- 
tion? 

1. All-day schools. 
a) By length of units: 8-4, 7-4, 6-2-4, 6-3-3, 6-6, 7-6, 8-4-2, 7-4-2, 
6-3-3-2, 6-4-4, 6-6-2, etc. 
b) By curriculum varieties: cosmopolitan, commercial, trades, 
technical, etc. 
2. Other than all-day schools: summer schools, night schools, con- 
tinuation schools, part-time schools, etc. 
B. How does each of these forms of organization co-ordinate with— 
1. Elementary and higher education? 
2. Business and industry? 
3- Each other when two or more forms exist in the same community? 
Major topics to be considered in these studies will be: length of school 
day and school year, pupil persistence, scholarship, curriculum organi- 
zation, cost, vocational direction, characteristics of pupil growth, continu- 
ation of education beyond this type of secondary school, and success in 
later educational and vocational ventures. 


IV. What are the administrative and supervisory problems in secondary edu- 
cation other than personnel and curriculum? (All problems should be in- 
terpreted in terms of objectives of secondary education.) 

A. What are the regulatory provisions outside the school? 

1. Legal provisions. 

2. State-department regulations. 

3- Local board-of-education rules and regulations. 

4. Standards of certifying bodies, as North Central Association. 

B. Problems of internal administration and supervision. (The following 
are illustrative.) 

1. What are the provisions for individual differences? (For example, 
homogeneous grouping.) 

2. What is the relation of size of class to efficiency of learning in 
various subjects, at different mental levels, with teachers of vary- 
ing training and experience? 

3. What provision is being made for guidance—educational, voca- 
tional, other types? What are the aims, methods, form of organ- 
ization for, trends, and results in so far as ascertainable? 
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. What are the prevalent modes and best procedures of construct- 
ing schedules of recitations? 

. What kinds of records are kept, how, nature of the data recorded 
and use madé of these data? 

. What are the methods of administering attendance, punctuality, 
safety, etc.? 

. How are textbooks selected, the criteria and method, extent of 
free texts, how handled and trend? What are the source of supply 
and use of materials other than texts? 

. What are the provisions in high schools for extending the local 
offerings through co-operation with outside agencies, as corre- 
spondence schools? 

. What are the means of contact of the school with the public? 
This calls for a thorough study of such things as— 

a) Publications—kind, extent, management, value. 

b) Reports to parents—kind of data, frequency, administration. 

c) Parent-teacher association and kindred organizations—extent, 
activities, administrative and supervisory relationships. 

d) Special programs, etc. 

. What are the status and trend as to libraries—their housing, 
staff, equipment, size by fields, regulations, use, etc.? 

. How are cafeterias and other service features of the school ad- 
ministered and supervised? What are the status and trend as to 
housing, equipment, staffing, regulations, etc.? 

V. What are the personnel problems in secondary education? 
A. What are the status and trend in regard to administrative and super- 
visory personnel? 

1. What are the sources of recruits, the training, experience, tenure, 
certification, salary, other qualifications (required or desired), 
and duties of— 

a) Principals? 

b) Assistant principals? 

c) Department heads? 

d) Deans of boys and girls? 

e) Counselors? 

f) Directors of research? 

g) Other administrative and supervisory persons? 
B. What are the status and trend in regard to teachers? 

1. What are the sources of recruits, selection by training agency, 
personality traits most desirable, training—general, specific, and 
in service? 

2. What are the amount and nature of experience—total—in present 
type of work; tenure; certification? 

3. What are the methods of selection, assignment, rating and promo- 
tion, and salary? 
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. What are the teaching load, length of period, number of periods, 
number of different subjects, extra teaching duties? 

. What are the teaching methods used, effectiveness with different 
types of students, supervision? 

. What are the teachers’ professional interests outside of school 
hours, attitude toward teaching as a profession, etc.? 

7. What are the economic conditions affecting the teacher, as cost of 
living, dependents, and supplementary income? 

C. What are the status and trend of secondary-school students? 

1. What are the number and relation to total population of certain 
ages; comparison by decades and with foreign countries to extent 
possible? 

. What is the distribution of students by— 

a) Type of school? 

b) Type of course or curriculum? 
c) Subjects of study? 

d) Intelligence levels? 

e) Socio-economic environment? 

f) Nationality and racial groups? 

. What are the characteristics of students who fail or are elimi- 
nated, and where in course do failures and eliminations occur? 
What attempts have been made to adapt courses to abilities and 
purposes of these students? 

4. What effects on student population can be traced to variations 
in compulsory-attendance and child-labor laws? 

5. How is achievement of pupils related to other factors listed else- 
where in this outline? 

D. What are the status and trend of other members of personnel staff? 

1. What are the method of selection, the qualifications, training, ex- 
perience, tenure, duties, salary, and relation to other divisions of 
staff of— 

a) Clerks? 
b) Janitors and engineers? 
c) Others? 
VI. What are the status and trend in the educational activities? (All data 
should be interpreted in terms of objectives of secondary education.) 
A. Curricular or class activities. 

1. What are the offerings, academic and vocational, as to variety, 
number of units, content, required and elective by years; objec- 
tives of each unit; effect of enrolment and laws and regulations on 
the offerings? 

. What provision is there for revision and for adjustment to ability 
levels, to changed conditions of outside life and pupil interests 
and purposes, to new knowledge? To what extent has such ad- 
justment been made? 
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. How are the offerings distributed through the grades? What is 
the sequence of courses as offered? As taken? What is the degree 
of continuity and diversity? How shall we secure desirable 
amounts? 

. What is the relation of generalized courses to specialized courses; 
success in one to success in other; amount taken in high school 
to success in same field in college? 

. What are the prevailing modes of classroom procedure in each 
subject? (For example, socialized recitation, individual instruc- 
tion.) What evidence of advantage or disadvantage of each? 

. To what extent are the development of study objectives and the 
development of a critical attitude apparent objectives of the cur- 
ricular activities? What are the evidences of the attainment of 
such objectives? 

. To what extent are subject matter and class activities organized 
and taught to meet life-demands? 

. What are the standards of accomplishment in skills, knowledge, 
and power to use in various fields, and upon what basis were 
these standards determined? 

9. To what extent are standardized tests being used as measures of 
achievement of pupils and of teaching efficiency of teachers? 
B. Extra-curriculum or extra-class activities. 
1. What are the types and objectives of such activities? 
2. To what extent does the student body participate—by type of 
school, by grade, by sex? 

. What are the nature and amount of pupil responsibility for man- 
agement? 

. When are these activities carried on and under what supervision? 

. What is the extent of teacher co-operation in the management? 
In the activity itself? 

. What are the costs of these activities, distributed by type of 
activity? How borne? 

7. What is the relation of the community to these activities? 
8. To what extent does the school serve the community outside the 
student body? What is the nature of this service? Objective? 
C. What agencies other than the school are promoting phases of educa- 
cation for adolescent youth? What are the nature and extent of the 
work of such agencies? 
VII. What are the housing problems in secondary education? (All data should 
be interpreted in terms of objectives of secondary education.) 
A. What are the status and trend regarding— 
1. Size and use of grounds? 
2. Size of building units? 
3. Type of building and style of architecture? 
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4. Kind and quantity of equipment? 
5. Provision for community use? 
6. Cost per cubic foot and per pupil capacity for building and equip- 
ment separately? 
B. What are the techniques for determining housing requirements of a 
community? 
VIII. What are the fiscal aspects of secondary education? 
A. Revenue. 

1. What is the variability of wealth back of each secondary child as 
between districts, counties, cities, states? 

2. What are the sources of revenue and methods of distribution? 

3. To what extent is there effort at equalization—within counties, 
within states? What are the basis and method of administering? 

4. To what extent and for what purposes is there state or national 
aid for special projects? 

B. Local expenditures. 

1. How are expenditures distributed among major items, such as 
capital outlay, debt payment, and instruction? Data should 
make possible comparisons among states, types of schools, units 
of organization, etc. 

2. How dosecondary-school expenditures compare with expenditures 

for other educational units, civic expenditures, etc.? 


A COMMUNICATION REGARDING HIGH-SCHOOL 
ATHLETIC CONTESTS 

Few men not actively engaged in high-school administration can 
fully appreciate the tremendous demand that is made on the time 
and energy of high-school athletic teams by the innumerable games, 
meets, and tournaments in which the teams are urged to participate. 
The high schools themselves, through their local conferences and 
state organizations, provide ample programs of athletic contests for 
their teams. As a matter of fact, a large number of the most com- 
petent high-school principals think that the programs outlined by 
the high schools themselves are excessive. When we add to these 
the large number of meets and tournaments that are held by col- 
leges, athletic clubs, Y.M.C.A.’s, newspapers, and other organiza- 
tions, the waste in time, energy, and money becomes appalling. 

In general, high-school principals themselves, acting individual- 
ly, are not capable of controlling the situation. The public craze for 
expressing community prestige through the medium of the high- 
school athletic teams is so universal that high-school administrators 
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find themselves up against a stone wall of opposition and antagonism 
if they undertake to limit participation in athletic contests. As a 
case in point, the writer has received an expression from a high- 
school principal of uncompromising opposition to such contests; yet 
his school sent its team to the recent “national tournament” simply 
because he did not consider it expedient to fight the unenlightened 
attitude of some of the members of his community. 

The situation can be controlled in some measure through state 
educational associations, organizations of high-school principals, and 
the National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations. 
The following resolutions were adopted at a meeting of the National 
Council of the National Federation of State High School Athletic 
Associations held in Cleveland February 25, 1929. 


WHEREAS, Our high-school athletics are constantly being exploited by 
agencies and for purposes generally devoid of any educational aims and ideals, 
specifically: for purposes of advertising; publicity; community, institutional, 
and personal prestige; financial gain; entertainment and amusement; the re- 
cruiting of athletic teams; and other purposes, none of which has much in com- 
mon with the objectives of high-school education; and 

WHEREAS, This exploitation tends to promote a tremendously exaggerated 
program of interscholastic contests, detrimental to the academic objectives of 
the high schools through a wholly indefensible distortion of values and, in gen- 
eral, subversive of any sane program of physical education; and 

WHEREAS, Basket-ball lends itself in a peculiar way to this sort of exploita- 
tion so that in many high schools the same players participate in two or more 
games per week throughout the season and teams participate in three or more 
basket-ball tournaments in a season; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Council of the National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations in annual meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, this 
twenty-fifth day of February, 1929, hereby goes on record as believing that an 
average of one interscholastic basket-ball game per week throughout the season 
for individual players would be a reasonable maximum for the promotion of both 
the academic and the physical-education objectives of the school and that, in 
addition to this, no team should participate in any basket-ball tournaments 
other than those directly sponsored by its own state high-school athletic asso- 
ciation. 

Resolved, That we respectfully urge every high-school board of education, 
principal, and coach to exert every legitimate influence to limit the schedule of 
games and tournaments to the maximum herein suggested. 

Resolved, That we hereby appeal to every college, high school, Y.M.C.A., 
athletic club, or other organization accustomed to conduct so-called “invitation- 
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al” tournaments for high-school teams wholly to discontinue all such tourna- 
ments except such as they may be requested to conduct by the state high-school 
athletic association. 

Resolved, That we respectfully appeal to the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools and to all other similar standardizing and ac- 
crediting agencies to adopt standards approximately identical with those men- 
tioned herein for both high schools and colleges and to demand sane limitations 
as an essential prerequisite of accrediting. 

Resolved, That we hereby instruct the executive committee of the National 
Federation to refuse to sanction any interstate basket-ball tournament for high- 
school teams. 


These resolutions express the considered opinion of a large ma- 
jority of the most competent high-school administrators in the 
United States. It will be noted that these resolutions deal only with 
basket-ball games and tournaments. The reasons for this are stated 
in the declaration itself. The National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations has, however, appointed a committee 
to study track and field meets, and it is not improbable that a similar 
stand may be taken with reference to such meets in the near future. 

In this connection it may be stated that a recent investigation 
conducted by the writer to determine the sentiment of high-school 
principals relative to such meets revealed almost unanimous opposi- 
tion to athletic events involving “extensive travel and prolonged 
absence from school.” 

However, except in the matter of interstate meets, the National 
Federation of State High School Athletic Associations has no au- 
thority to act. It can only make a moral appeal within the states. 
In view of the difficulty anticipated in effecting such a limitation of 
athletic contests as is proposed in the resolutions, it was thought 
not inappropriate to appeal to the North Central Association and 
other standardizing agencies for assistance in the program. 

In general, it is the understanding of high-school principals that 
it is at least one of the functions of these standardizing agencies to 
impose such conditions for accrediting as will insure a maximum of 
efficiency in academic work. It is the opinion of many high-school 
administrators that the exaggerated program of athletics common 
in hundreds of schools tends very strongly to militate against the 
highest type of academic achievement in the high schools. Since 
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the accrediting agencies actually impose on both colleges and high 
schools certain requirements pertaining to numerous material and 
intellectual factors involved in education, there appears no valid 
reason why something in the way of sane limitations of athletic 
programs should not be similarly prescribed. 

The high-school principals of the country will greatly appreciate 
any assistance that may be given in the way of educating the gen- 
eral public as well as the representatives of the public who are re- 
sponsible for high-school administration in the aims and methods 


of the educational program. 
C. W. WHITTEN 


Manager, National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations 


STUDIES DEALING WITH THE RURAL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Bureau of Education has issued in multigraphed form Rural 
School Circular No. 30, entitled An Annotated List of Studies Deal- 
ing with High School Education in Rural and Small Population Cen- 
ters. This circular was prepared by W. H. Gaumnitz, specialist in 


rural secondary education. The introductory paragraph, which de- 
scribes the scope and character of the circular, is as follows: 


Some of the most perplexing problems retarding educational progress in 
America at the present time are those related to secondary education in rural 
areas. Difficulties preventing the solution of these problems can be expected 
to yield only as light is shed upon them and the forces of knowledge and public 
opinion are directed against them. It is generally believed that there is a dearth 
of studies and other written matter relative to the rural high school. Investiga- 
tion, however, reveals that almost every problem in this field has received 
some attention and that considerable information has been brought together. 
The accompanying list was prepared in order that those interested in solving 
the problems of the rural high school may have ready reference to the best 
thought and research current in this field. It is hoped that further study may 
be stimulated. To this end, effort has been made to make the list exhaustive 
rather than selective in character. The references have been annotated with a 
view to giving terse statements of their content so that the busy educator may 
quickly learn which relate to the problems of special interest to him and which 
do not. 


SOME ADVANTAGES EXPECTED TO RESULT FROM 
ADMINISTERING SECONDARY EDUCATION IN 
TWO UNITS OF FOUR YEARS EACH 


WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 
United States Commissioner of Education 


A system of schools should meet specific educational needs, and 
it should meet these needs as fully as financial support and training 
of personnel permit. This general proposition must be kept in mind 
in discussing any scheme of school administration since administra- 
tion is, after all, merely common-sense business-like machinery set 
up in order that many persons may work together harmoniously in 
accomplishing a desired result. If, then, we are to regard administra- 
tion as a necessary means to an end, never an end in itself, how shall 
we approach the problem of determining the administrative units 
in secondary education? First we shall inquire, I think: What 
demands are made on the secondary school in America today? Next 
we may ask: Are these demands satisfactorily met by the existing 
types of schools? If so, change is evidently uncalled for. If not, 
what types of schools give promise of meeting the new conditions ? 

These questions and many closely related to them may be 
legitimately raised, and so few of them are satisfactorily answered 
that an extensive survey of secondary education was urged upon 
the United States government. Congress recently provided for such 
a survey by the Bureau of Education. Some communities will not, 
however, wait for the results of any study. Indeed, it is fortunate, 
I think, that many American communities conduct experiments on 
their own account, for these experiments may be observed and the 
results form valuable contributions to the solution of our problems. 

Among the reasons for believing that our secondary-school 
system needs reorganizing are the following. 

1. American life has changed significantly in the past half- 
century. Immigration from Europe brought new racial elements into 
the country; free western land as a possible outlet for those who 
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failed in business was exhausted ; manufacturing processes were pro- 
foundly changed by the development of machinery and the applica- 
tion of steam and electric power; control of industry was concen- 
trated in a relatively few managing corporations; widespread 
ownership of stock and bonds of big industrial and business concerns 
made “capitalists” of an ever increasing percentage of our popula- 
tion; wages increased and better standards of living resulted, 
especially in the ranks of skilled labor; the movement of population 
from country to city began, increasing the population of many 
larger cities at an astounding rate; and, last but not least significant, 
the character of the home has seriously changed as a result of the 
urbanization of population and the widespread employment of 
women in industry and in business. Heretofore, important changes 
in society have resulted in new types of secondary schools. The 
present four-year high school, for instance, resulted from changes 
in social conditions. Commenting on its development and the 
reasons therefor, Cubberley says: ‘As the colonial Latin grammar 
school had represented the educational needs of a society based on 
classes and the academies had represented a transition period and 
marked the growth of a middle class, so the rising democracy of the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century now demanded and ob- 
tained the democratic high school, supported by the public and 
equally open to all, to meet the educational needs of a new society 
built on the basis of a new and aggressive democracy.’* Although 
changes have occurred in the curriculums of the high school, none 
is comparable in scope and significance with the changes which have 
taken place in American life. 

2. Our high schools are called on today to serve types of pupils 
never before enrolled in secondary schools. That the percentage of 
persons of high-school age attending high school has been increasing 
at a most unprecedented rate is shown by Table I. The percentage 
of such persons increased from less than 4 in 1890 to almost 47 in 
1926. There is no evidence to show that more than 10 per cent of a 
given generation is required to fill all professional needs and all posi- 
tions of directive and managerial types in business and in industry. 
Accordingly, we must assume that, unless new types of schools are 


* Ellwood P. Cubberley, Public Education in the United States, p. 190. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. 
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developed, the secondary school is unlikely to meet the real needs 
of all the pupils now demanding service of it. 

3. Experiments in the reorganization of the high school are going 
on all over the nation, especially in the larger cities and in those 
states where the average economic well-being is high. The Seventh 
Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence records the fact 
that approximately 16 per cent of all the public high schools in the 

Jnited States in 1926 were “reorganized high schools.”* Seventy- 
two per cent of the cities with populations of 100,000 or more had 
TABLE I 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS FROM FOURTEEN TO SEVEN- 
TEEN YEARS OF AGE, INCLUSIVE, ENROLLED IN Pusiic HicH 
SCHOOLS AT VARIOUS PERIODS FROM 1890 TO 1926 


Total Number of 
Persons from |Number Enrolled} Percentage En- 
Fourteen to in Public High | rolled in Public 

Seventeen Years Schools High Schools 

of Age, Inclusive 


5,295,000 203 ,000 
6,163,000 519,000 
7 »230,000 gI5,000 
7,483,000 I, 329,000 
7,736,000 2,199,000 
8,040,000 3,757,000 


reorganized their secondary schools by establishing junior high 
schools, and 61 per cent of the cities with populations between 30,000 
and 100,000 had taken similar action.? 

The most common characteristic of ‘‘reorganized high schools” 
is a junior high school embracing usually the first three years of the 
secondary-school period. 

4. Simultaneously with the establishment of junior high schools, 
however, has come an upward extension of the secondary school 
through the establishment of junior colleges. Studies made by Koos 
and Whitney show that in 1921-22 there were 182 junior colleges, 
public and private, in the United States enrolling 16,121 students? 


* The Articulation of the Units of American Education, p. 211. Seventh Yearbook 
of the Department of Superintendence. Washington: Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association, 1929. 

2 Ibid. 


3 Leonard Vincent Koos, The Junior College, p. 11. Research Publications of the 
University of Minnesota, Education Series, No. 5. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 1924. 
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and that in 1927-28 there were 382 such colleges enrolling 44,372 
students.’ This is an increase in a period of only six years of more 
than 100 per cent in the number of these colleges and of 175 per cent 
in the number of students enrolled. 

5. Studies of the curriculum in colleges and secondary schools 
indicate remarkable shifts in age groups and in courses pursued. 
Koos has called attention to the tendency of colleges during the past 
hundred years to raise the average age of entering students by in- 
creasing the number of units required for entrance.? His studies of 
the catalogues of Amherst, Williams, and Yale at six periods with 
intervals of about twenty years each, beginning with 1825 and end- 
ing with 1920, indicate that many subjects taught in the third and 
fourth college years a century ago have been moved downward into 
the first two college years or into the high school. Even the casual 
observer who compares the work of his children in the four-year 
high school with his own school experience is impressed by the fact 
that English literature, dramatics, public speaking, elementary eco- 
nomics, sociology, chemistry, physics, and other subjects which con- 
stituted much of his own Freshman and Sophomore work in college 
are now Offered in the four-year high school. 

6. Such studies as have been made of training for professional 
fields indicate that the periods of preparation for these fields are not 
entirely satisfactory. Take for example the field of legal education. 
In 1900 only two law schools required two years of pre-legal college 
work. In 1920 thirty schools had this requirement, and in the follow- 
ing six years the number of schools having this requirement in- 
creased to eighty-one.* The increase in standards for the medical 
profession is well known. In spite of this increase, an excess of ap- 
plicants for entrance to the medical schools of the United States and 

t Frederick Lamson Whitney, The Junior College in America, pp. 8, 26. Colorado 
Teachers College Education Series, No. 5. Greeley, Colorado: Colorado State Teachers 
College, 1928. 

2 Leonard V. Koos, The American Secondary School, p. 239. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1927. 

3 Ibid., p. 240. 

4 The Articulation of the Units of American Education, p. 386. Seventh Yearbook 


of the Department of Superintendence. Washington: Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association, 1929. 
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Canada is noted in the Seventh Yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence, and this comment thereon is made: “Schools tend 
to select from the applicants those showing the longest preliminary 
education.’* Similar trends are noted in all other professional fields 
with the exception of engineering, a field in which the longer cur- 
riculum once tried has been abandoned by all the colleges except 
Columbia, Dartmouth, and Northwestern. Yet, in spite of this ap- 
parent failure to lengthen the curriculum, we note that a study of 
the opinions of graduates of engineering schools reveals the fact that 
“nearly 60 per cent of the recent graduates feel the need of more 
training in business and economic subjects and more attention to 
English.’” 

7. Arguing from the experience of those older countries which 
have contributed to the development of western civilization, many 
declare that eight years of the pupil’s life are required to accomplish 
the purposes of secondary education. 

If it is assumed that the American secondary school needs further 
reorganization, the question arises: What administrative organiza- 
tion is likely to prove most successful? Students of education who 
have given the secondary field the most consideration are almost 
unanimous in recommending for American public schools two 
secondary-school units of four years each, preceded by a six-year 
elementary school. To ascertain what may be said for and against 
this type of organization is the primary purpose of this discussion. 
May I first suggest some advantages I believe inhere in this plan. 
Later I shall point out some risks involved. 

1. For the average child the secondary-school field is organized 
under the 4-4 plan in a way that allots the first unit to the period of 
early adolescence and the second unit to the period of later (perhaps 
more exactly, “middle’’) adolescence. 

“Middle adolescence,” says Frederick Eby, “is the age of great 
decisions. The deepest decisions of life are confronted at this era, 
and permanent choices are made which determine the future and 
affect every feature of the rapidly congealing personality. Nine- 
tenths of our youth settle at this stage their life-attitude in regard to 
religious beliefs and practices. Ideals are never so pure, lofty, un- 

t [bid., p. 382. 2 Ibid., p. 392. 
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compromised, and imperative. The most enduring as well as the 
deepest friendships are formed; intelligence reaches its climax; and 
for all normal individuals the mating instinct with its secondary and 
associated phenomena begins to dominate the mind and will. It is, 
above all others, the era when the main feature of personality, the 
lifelong habits of thought and action are determined. Along with 
these other decisions a final choice of vocation is made, and the life- 
career motive becomes the impelling force.’ If a single school unit 
with a trained staff could deal with this period of life, most bene- 
ficial results might be expected. 

2. The problems of articulation now causing great concern 
among American educators should be lessened through the con- 
solidation of the three units involved in the 3-3-2 plan now quite 
common into the two units of the 4-4 plan. 

3. The 4-4 plan should effect economies in administration. In 
general, only two administrative staffs would be required to do the 
work of the three engaged in a 3-3-2 organization. The cost of hous- 
ing also, especially with respect to maintenance and operation, 
should be considerably lessened. Moreover, the curriculums of the 
lower unit would be so different from those of the upper unit that 
highly specialized workrooms and laboratories would be required in 
the higher unit only. Likewise, the libraries of the lower unit would 
be less expensive to purchase, to maintain, and to operate than would 
be those of the upper unit. The 3-3-2 organization makes necessary 
two library organizations of the expensive type, while the 4-4 organ- 
ization necessitates but one. School auditoriums, stadiums, cafe- 
terias, and other service features are expensive. Any scheme afford- 
ing opportunity to reduce these from three units to two must be 
considered. 

4. The time of the student should be conserved in the 4-4 organ- 
ization for several reasons. It is a well-established fact that two- 
year units afford almost no opportunity for the bright student to 
make rapid progress. The three-year unit has not proved satisfac- 
tory in accelerating pupils because it is difficult for even a bright 
pupil to do three years of work in two years and the peculiar preju- 

t Frederick Eby, “Should the Junior College Unite with the Senior High School?” 
Nation’s Schools, III (February, 1929), 36. 
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dices of the high-school age work against graduating a pupil from a 
three-year unit in two and one-half years. One of the major admin- 
istrative advantages of the old four-year high school is that many 
pupils can be graduated in three years. 

5. The 4-4 organization would enable the upper unit to render 
a distinctive educational service not now satisfactorily performed in 
the public schools. I refer to education for the so-called “semi- 
professions.” Four years ago R. J. Leonard, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, called attention to the fact that studies of 
occupations indicate that training for them belongs on different edu- 
cational levels. Professor Leonard suggested a permanent field for 
our proposed upper secondary unit. He said in part: “In so far as 
universities concern themselves with professional education, their 
efforts will be confined to the higher and highest levels. Those are 
the permanent university fields. No other institutions can perform 
these services satisfactorily. And, in so far as junior colleges con- 
cern themselves with occupational education, their efforts will be 
confined to the middle level, and, in like manner, this will be their 
permanent field.” 

Studies by Koos? in the fields of engineering, commerce, and 
agriculture and by Thomas, who carried Koos’s engineering studies 
farther, indicate that an upper secondary unit of the type proposed 
can make a real contribution. Koos listed 104 so-called “engineer- 
ing occupations” and asked one hundred deans of schools of engineer- 
ing to designate which occupations are professional in character, re- 
quiring four years of college work; which are semi-professional, re- 
quiring probably only two years of college work; and which are on a 
trade level, requiring no college work. In spite of much variation in 
opinion, approximately 50 per cent of the deans agreed that 43 of 
the 104 occupations are on the semi-professional level and 32 on the 
professional level.3 

Robert Josselyn Leonard, ‘Professional Education in Junior Colleges,” Teachers 
College Record, XXVI (May, 1925), 7209. 


2 Leonard Vincent Koos, The Junior College, pp. 145-52. Research Publications of 
the University of Minnesota, Education Series, No. 5. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1924. 


3 [bid., pp. 152-60. 
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Thomas explains his investigations as follows: 


In order to determine how the workers in engineering occupations were 
distributed among these groups, the writer undertook in 1926 an inquiry among 
the larger corporations in California which employed trained engineers. The 
two groups of occupations, segregated in accordance with the findings of Koos, 
were listed but with no suggestion that the first forty-three of these were classi- 
fied as semi-professional and the remaining thirty-two as professional. These 
lists were sent to the employment managers of the twelve corporations carry- 
ing on the most extensive engineering projects in the state. Each was requested 
to indicate the number of men employed by his organization in each occupation 
listed. The replies in every case were prompt and carefully prepared. These 
showed 755 men employed in semi-professional work and 289 employed in fully 
professional engineering work.? 


Moreover, to the man on the street even the existence of numer- 
ous schools and colleges of business, commerce, engineering, etc., 
operated for private gain is sufficient evidence that a large field of 
education is inadequately served by the present public-school 
system. 

6. The combining of the two upper high-school years with the 
two lower college years should afford a large enough body of students 
to justify colleges in centers of population insufficient in size to 
maintain four-year colleges of liberal arts or even two-year junior 
colleges. Of course, we are still in the midst of a controversy between 
the college administrators regarding how many persons should go 
to college. Only two years ago Chancellor Ernest H. Lindley, of the 
University of Kansas, was applauded when he insisted that “in a 
democracy the chief duty of the college is to train for useful and 
intelligent citizenship the largest possible number of young men and 
women.’ If we approve this stand, we should note that college 
surveys—especially surveys of publicly supported colleges and uni- 
versities—which have given any consideration to the location of the 
students’ homes are in agreement that a high correlation exists be- 
tween attendance at college and nearness of residence to college. In 

t Frank Waters Thomas, “‘The Functions of the Junior College,” The Junior Col- 
lege: Its Organization and Administration, p. 21. Edited by William Martin Proctor. 
Stanford University, California: Stanford University Press, 1927. 


2 Reported in The Articulation of the Units of American Education, p. 292. Seventh 
Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence. Washington: Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Association, 1929. 
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the Texas study, for example, where the survey staff divided the 
state into five groups of counties, the first fifth having the fewest 
college students per thousand population and the last fifth having 
the most college students per thousand population, it was concluded 
that, “on the whole, it is the counties which have the least access 
to the state schools .... which... . have the lowest percentage 
of college students per unit of population.” 

Studying the student population in twenty-one land-grant col- 
leges scattered all over the United States from Rhode Island to 
Oregon and from Michigan to Florida, Arthur J. Klein, of the 
United States Bureau of Education, finds that, of a grand total of 
63,177 students, 16,903 live within 25 miles of college; 5,833 live 
from 25 to 50 miles from college; 12,213 live from 51 to 100 miles 
from college; 24,254 live from 101 to 500 miles from college; and 
3,974 live more than 500 miles from college. On the basis of these 
figures, it is found that 27 per cent of the students enrolled in these 
colleges live within 25 miles of college; 36 per cent, within 50 miles; 
55 per cent, within roo miles; 38 per cent, from ror to 500 miles; and 
6 per cent, more than 500 miles.” 

One of the serious problems of articulation between college and 
high school today is found in the duplication of courses. This over- 
lapping can be eliminated more readily in a four-year upper second- 
ary unit than in the two-year junior college or in the four-year arts 
college. College men have been working on this problem ever since 
1913, when President James R. Angell, of Yale University, justified 
the college in offering certain work of secondary grade in order that 
a student who had not obtained it in high school might take it in 
college but questioned the policy whereby the student, “when once 
he is safely inside the college walls, finds himself set to doing right 
over again much which he has already done in school.’’? Professor 
Koos, for instance, studied the problem in 1922 from several points 
of view. First, he examined certain subject offerings in 86 colleges 


« L. D. Coffman, Clyde M. Hill, F. J. Kelly, George F. Zook, and George A. Works, 
Higher Education, p. 175. Texas Educational Survey Report, Volume VI. Austin, 
Texas: Texas Educational Survey Commission, 1925. 

2 Unpublished data in the United States Bureau of Education. 


3 James Rowland Angell, “The Duplication of School Work by the College,” 
School Review, XXI (January, 1913), 2. 
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and 250 high schools. The courses were classified as secondary, 
partly secondary, and collegiate. His findings were that, on the 
average, the Freshman and Sophomore offerings of the eighty-six 
colleges were to be classified as follows: secondary, 20 per cent; 
partly secondary, 25 per cent; and collegiate, 55 per cent.’ Again, 
two hundred Freshmen and Sophomores in the University of 
Minnesota enrolled in the College of Science, Literature, and Arts 
were asked to estimate the duplication of their high-school work in 
the various college subjects. The overlapping was found to vary 
from less than 1 per cent in occupational subjects, ancient languages, 
and mathematics to 36 per cent in English. An estimated average 
duplication of 15 per cent for all subjects was found to exist in the 
experiences of these two hundred students.’ 

Lest I have made such a good case for the 4-4 type of organiza- 
tion that school administrators will be tempted to adopt it hastily, 
I think I should point out some of the objections that have been 
made to it and some of the dangers or pitfalls that may be en- 
countered in it. Among the arguments against the 6-4-4 plan are 
the following. 

1. It is feared by some educators that the development of public 
junior colleges in great numbers will draw too heavily from well- 
established private and endowed institutions which are now doing 
good work. Professor Palmer, of Harvard University, is the spokes- 
man of this group.’ Although there is some danger that this may 
happen, especially in the newer sections of the nation, I believe no 
serious menace exists. I base this opinion on these premises: (a) The 
new organization cannot be created in a day; there is thus time for 
adjustments to take place. (6) The college population of the country 
has been increasing by leaps and bounds, and it is a matter of 
common knowledge that all the best private institutions have been 
compelled to adopt rigid entrance requirements. (c) There will 


t Leonard Vincent Koos, The Junior College, p. 395. Research Publications of the 
University of Minnesota, Education Series, No. 5. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University 
of Minnesota, 1924. 

2 Ibid., p. 399. : 

3 George Herbert Palmer, “The Junior College,” Aitlantic Monthly, CXXXIX 
(April, 1927), 498-99. 
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always be many parents who will desire for their children four years 
of liberal-arts instruction prior to entrance on professional schools 
and who will have the economic resources to give their children this 
additional education. To their needs the four-year arts college will 
minister. (d) All except the very youngest of the colleges of liberal 
arts have strong alumni groups which are intensely loyal and are 
effective recruiting agencies for their Alma Maters. (e) It is prob- 
ably advisable for some of the present four-year endowed colleges 
to reorganize in a way to perform primarily the functions of a con- 
tinental university. When this is done, the present upper division or 
senior college must undergo some fundamental changes. With this 
problem, however, this article is not immediately concerned. 

2. There is danger that local ambitions will lead to the creation 
of colleges of the new type where the economic resources of the com- 
munity are insufficient and the burden on the taxpayers will be too 
heavy. This is a real danger and must be carefully guarded against 
by laws establishing the minimum pupil enrolment and the minimum 
assessed valuation for areas planning to establish junior-college dis- 
tricts. It may also be well for school research workers to establish 
the percentages of public funds which should be devoted to elemen- 
tary and secondary and collegiate schooling in order that “com- 
munity civic pride” may not abet a college in robbing the schools of 
lower rank of their just share of funds. 

3. The local college may develop ambitions to do senior-college 
work. This is a serious danger which should be carefully guarded 
against. I believe, however, that it is more likely to occur where the 
two-year junior college exists. Koos discovered enough evidences of 
this tendency in California to lead him to sound a note of warning." 

4. It is argued that the curriculum will be merely a duplication 
of the present curriculum of the college of liberal arts. This is a real 
danger, which can be overcome only by the educational statesman- 
ship of those who administer the new schools. 

5. It is claimed that the period of school life is not shortened by 
the new type of organization. The Commission on Length of Ele- 


* Secondary Education in California: Report of a Preliminary Survey, pp. 11-12, 
17. Sacramento, California: State Department of Education, 1929. 
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mentary Education, of which Professor Judd was chairman, made a 
strong case for the shortening of the pre-college period of education: 
It has been pointed out in an earlier paragraph that the abler stu- 
dents can easily save two years of time in the 4-4 organization. It 
has also been pointed out that the present curriculum overlapping 
between high school and college is likely to be more readily elimi- 
nated through the new type of organization than through the older 
type. I contend, however, that in those communities where the op- 
portunities for employment are not plentiful and the average 
economic well-being of families is high the curriculum for a great 
many students should be enriched rather than the school period 
shortened. To these students this argument will not apply, and, if 
in time a degree is offered at the end of the upper four year-unit, 
many students of inferior ability now struggling with senior-college 
work for the sake of a degree will end their formal schooling at that 
point. 

6. It is feared that the ‘amateur scholar” will disappear from 
American life. This argument is also advanced by Professor Palmer.’ 
It has been pointed out in an earlier paragraph that most four-year 
colleges of liberal arts are in little danger from the new institution. 
In return for whatever loss Professor Palmer foresees, we should 
have a larger percentage of our population possessors of two more 
years of liberal-arts training than they now get. 

In conclusion, may I reiterate what I said at the outset, namely, 
that administrative devices must be made to serve educational needs 
and must not be considered as ends in themselves. I summarize by 
stating it as my belief that for most American cities and for thickly 
settled rural areas the 4-4 type of secondary-school organization , 
promises to meet satisfactorily the new demands made by American 
society on the secondary school and that, as a scheme of administra- 
tion, it possesses advantages which far outweigh the disadvantages 
so far urged against it. 

* Report of the Commission on Length of Elementary Education, especially pp. 130-37. 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 34. Chicago: Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, 1927. 

2 George Herber Palmer, oP. cit., p. 500. 


IS THE PRIVATE SCHOOL FULFILLING 
ITS FUNCTION? 


GEORGE A. BOYCE 
Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio 


The private school in America is failing to achieve its purpose. 
Anyone who expects to defend such a sweeping statement must 
present an abundance of evidence. He must first demonstrate that 
the private schools have a common purpose and then show that a 
large majority of them are failing to achieve this purpose. Much has 
been said on this subject, but in the main the accusations and the 
defense have been based largely on personal opinions and incomplete 
evidence. The writer therefore undertook a few years ago to deter- 
mine the actual facts. 

There were at least two ways to proceed. One was to visit a 
great many schools all over the country, talk to the schoolmasters, 
observe the pupils, and then record the results. Such a plan is fol- 
lowed by many educational travelers, and it has some advantages. 
One gets a good view of the setting of the school, the equipment, and 
the personalities involved. To make the picture complete, however, 
more is needed. The second method of procedure was to make a 
careful analysis of government reports, school catalogues, and similar 
literature. Here was an opportunity to eliminate to the highest de- 
gree the bias of the human equation and personal opinion. Only in 
the catalogues can one get a comprehensive insight into such all- 
important items as the curriculum. 

The reader may think that such a method cannot possibly un- 
earth new facts. One cannot escape the fact, however, that an ap- 
proach of this sort invariably brings to light quite a different inter- 
pretation of what has appeared commonplace. Furthermore, what 
is here said is confirmed by a mass of valid evidence and is elevated 
from the field of controversy. Data were collected from 34 states 
concerning approximately 250 private schools, most of which are 
non-parochial, non-military schools for boys. There was no inten- 
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tion of slighting other types of schools. For purposes of scientific 
validity, a particular type of school had to be studied thoroughly, 
and, as a census of schools revealed only a few more than three 
hundred private schools for boys, the ground was amply covered. No 
school of importance in this group was missed. In addition, a 
sampling of representative military schools and coeducational schools 
helped to complete the survey. 

Two essential points must be developed. First, have the private 
schools a significant réle to play? Second, are they playing it? To 
answer these questions, it is necessary to have a clear picture of the 
evolution of education in this country. 


LATIN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


The earliest schools in America were not public schools in the 
modern sense, and most of them were founded through religious 
motives. Some were privately owned institutions. Even the ele- 
mentary and the Latin schools controlled by the towns charged fees. 
Most of the boys who could be released at all from farm work or from 
apprentice work in the trades had to be content with but a few years 


devoted to reading, writing, and arithmetic in the elementary school. 
A very few of the brightest boys, sons of the more wealthy in the 
larger towns, were able to go to college to learn Latin and Greek and 
studied at the Latin schools in preparation. Even two or three 
centuries ago, the college-preparatory idea was of prime importance. 

Less than a dozen of the Latin schools have continued in exist- 
ence and are now private schools. Among these are the Collegiate 
School, New York City; the Hopkins Grammar School, New Haven, 
Connecticut; the Roxbury Latin School, Roxbury, Massachusetts; 
Trinity School, New York City; and the William Penn Charter 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


ACADEMIES 


A century later the dominant type of school was the academy, 
and in the majority of cases this type of school was even more of a 
private institution th:n was the Latin grammar school. A number 
of the academies were connected in some way with different religious 
sects, and, among those still existing, religious influences are largely 
retained. Others were made possible by the growing wealth and 
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prosperity of the country, private bequests being made for the 
foundation of schools. The more successful of the latter group are 
well illustrated by Exeter and Andover. About one-sixth of the 
present private schools were founded during this period of academy 
predominance, between 1750 and 1850, and are now boarding or 
local day schools devoted primarily to the preparation of pupils for 
college. 

At that time the private school was particularly active in an 
experimental way, as rapid changes were being made in the curricu- 
lum and in the attitude toward the pupil. Girls as well as boys could 
obtain an “education,” and they could learn a number of subjects 
besides language and mathematics. There were navigation, chem- 
istry, surveying, law, astronomy, theology, and no end of practical 
subjects for the boys. For the girls there were petit point in flowers, 
embroidery in silk or gold, catgut in different modes, waxwork in 
fruit or flowers, the art of taking off foliage, and almost anything 
for the edification of ladies of fortune and taste. 


CHURCH SCHOOLS 

Following on the heels of the academy movement, a few schools 
developed which were closely connected with the church but which 
were primarily made possible by the formation of a wealthy class of 
patrons. The outstanding Episcopal schools of this group, which 
have acquired much prestige among the socially prominent and 
which have been imitated by various other schools, are St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, New Hampshire; St. Mark’s School, Southborough, 
Massachusetts; Groton School, Groton, Massachusetts; and St. 
George’s School, Middletown, Rhode Island. 

The attitude of these schools has changed but little in exercising 
a strict supervision of the boys, and such inriovations as have been 
introduced by this group of schools have been mainly limited to 
American adaptations of the older English public schools. Their 
present policy is distinct conservatism. 


PHILANTHROPIC SCHOOLS 
During the nineteenth century there was organized a number of 
philanthropic educational institutions which are well illustrated by 
such surviving institutions as the McDonogh School, McDonogh, 
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Maryland; Girard College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and the 
Mount Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Massachusetts. For a time 
these schools were active in introducing new practices. At present 
they provide more vocational guidance and industrial training than 
does any other type of private school. Farming, printing, metal- 
working, general manual labor, machine-shop practice, and auto- 
repairing are the principal subjects offered although a few of the 
pupils are able to do enough scholastic work to enable them to go to 
college. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Not until 1821 was the first public high school established, and 
as late as 1890 the private schools still constituted about 40 per cent 
of the total number of schools in the United States. Hence it is only 
within the past fifty years that the strictly public school has come 
into predominance. Now but 10 per cent of the pupils, elementary 
and secondary grades combined, are enrolled in private schools, 
approximately one-half of which are parochial schools. This tremen- 
dous change in the status of the private school, which was once the 
educational institution of the country, inescapably affects the 
present and future réles of the private school in the American 
scheme of society. 

On the other hand, the private school is far from being annihi- 
lated; in fact, in some ways its position has been strengthened. There 
is still a large number of well-established, permanently endowed, 
financially independent private schools with a large number of 
pupils enrolled. The 1920 census showed 2,034,642 pupils enrolled 
in private schools, and hundreds of millions of dollars were invested 
in buildings, scientific apparatus, and permanent endowments of 
private schools. 

COLLEGE-PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 

During the period in which the political and economic bearing 
of education came to receive general recognition and the states 
began to accept the responsibility for the general education of all 
the people as one of the functions of government, the academies went 
out of existence; the public schools grew by leaps and bounds; and 
the remaining private schools took on the réle of preparatory schools, 
preparing particularly for college. 
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Among the better known of this group of preparatory schools are 
the Hill School, Pottstown, Pennsylvania; the Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, New Jersey; the Taft School, Watertown, Connecti- 
cut; and the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Connecticut. Schools of 
this type have been founded in some instances on priyate bequests 
and endowments, while many have been developed through in- 
dividual initiative and are largely supported by tuition fees. Their 
major objective has been the meeting of college-entrance require- 
ments. 

COUNTRY DAY SCHOOLS 


The country day schools are in reality but a later evolution of 
the college-preparatory schools. These schools, illustrated by the 
Gilman Country School, Baltimore, Maryland, and the Riverdale 
Country School, outside of New York City, provide for a full day’s 
care of the pupils, various degrees of supervised study in the prepa- 
ration of the next day’s lessons, and an athletic or play program 
until approximately five o’clock in the afternoon, when the pupils 
are returned to their homes. In general, these schools are more ready 
to adopt new educational procedures than is the older type of 
preparatory school. 


‘PROGRESSIVE,’ EXPERIMENTAL, AND SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


Concomitant with the growth of the country day schools, a 
small group of experimental and “progressive’’ schools has been 
developing. Their influence is being strongly felt in breaking away 
from the formalism and the traditionalism of the past. These schools 
are taking the pioneer instinct into the field of education. The de- 
velopments have been along two desirable lines, one scientific and 
the other humanly inspirational. The scientific development is re- 
sulting in a weeding-out of useless material from the courses of study 
and a discovery of improved methods of teaching by means of care- 
fully controlled experiments. The humanitarian development is pro- 
moting freedom from constant suppression, creating a greater taste 
for school, and fostering individuality as well as co-operative enter- 
prise. Many schools in this group are coeducational although there 
are relatively few coeducational private schools in this country. 

The following list of schools is far from complete, but it is suffi- 
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cient to be indicative of the movement: Ethical Culture School, 
New York City; Horace Mann School, New York City; Park School, 
Baltimore, Maryland; Walden School, New York City; Oak Lane 
Country Day School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, New York City; and Beaver Country Day School, 
Brookline, Massachusetts. 


THE ROLE OF THE PRIVATE SCHOOL 


This historical glimpse of education in America presents a few 
very pertinent facts with regard to the private school. First, the 
private schools held the dominant position in early American educa- 
tion, but now the pupils in the non-parochial private schools con- 
stitute but 5 per cent of the school enrolment, elementary and 
secondary grades combined, in the United States. Second, there is 
sufficient stability among many of the present private schools to 
indicate their probable continuance for some time. Third, the exist- 
ing private schools are relatively new; from 40 per cent to 50 per 
cent have been founded since 1900, and nearly 70 per cent have been 
founded since 1875. Fourth, the common underlying objective is to 
meet college-entrance requirements. Even the early schools which 
have survived have modified their offerings in accordance with the 
college-entrance requirements existing today. 

One more point, and we shall begin to see the function of the 
private school. 

Historians have observed that in the past practically every new 
movement in secondary education has begun in some private or 
semi-private institution and only gradually has been adopted by the 
public high school. The same is true of much of elementary educa- 
tion. 

Here, then, are the réles, the functions, which the private school 
has laid down for itself in the past: college preparation, religious 
training, and experimentation. Stated in general terms, the func- 
tions are economic, religious, and social, the last in the sense of im- 
provement of the educational process. Moreover, never before has 
there been a greater need for these three functions than there is 
today, when thousands are going to college, when the literature is 
full of the need for religion, and when there is a great number of 
educational problems to be solved scientifically. 
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What, then, is the private school doing to give the best prepara- 
tion for life? Is it giving the best preparation for college? What are 
the private schools doing now toward maintaining their previous 
record for inaugurating or adopting new educational theory and 
practice? Let us first examine the data in relation to the mental, 
moral, and physical preparation of the private-school boy for modern 


life. 
TABLE I 


Tue “Majority” CurRICULUM OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


GRADES 


SUBJECT 
VI | VII 


trigonometry 


The first direct testimony in this regard is to be found in the 
private-school curriculum. Table I shows the courses of study of- 
fered by the majority of the private schools. This table presents 
what may be called a “majority” curriculum because only those 
courses of study are included which are offered by at least one-half 
of the private schools. One is particularly impressed by the omissions 
as well as the commissions. Many useful modern subjects are 
omitted in order to retain age-old, often useless, material. 

Table I is easily read. For example, reading across, one finds 
music studied in Grades I, II, III, and IV and geography in Grades 
III, IV, V, VI, VII, and VIII. Reading down, one finds English, 
arithmetic, geography, history, and French or Latin studied in 
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Grade VIII. In Grade XI, generally known as the junior year of 
the high school, English, geometry, history, French, Latin, Greek, 
German, Spanish, and chemistry are offered in the majority of the 
private schools. 

It may be noted that the study of the mother-tongue is pursued 
throughout the boy’s educational career and that mathematics 
(arithmetic, algebra, and geometry) is the only other subject studied 
through practically all the years of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. In addition to these two subjects, the boy spends several of 
his earliest school years in courses pertaining largely to the senses, 
such as manual arts, music, drawing, and nature-study. A little 
later, courses in history and geography supplant the courses in 
sense perception, and the boy’s education deals primarily with the 
so-called “tool” subjects of reading, writing, and arithmetic. Fi- 
nally, his private-school education ends with ancient or modern 
languages, a bit of science, and a continuation of English, mathe- 
matics, and history. 

A close examination of Table I shows, therefore, that the intel- 
lectual training of the private school follows closely the psychological 
concept of mental discipline which supposes that the mind has 
general faculties, such as memory and reasoning, that have to be 
trained and disciplined. This concept originated with Plato and 
has prevailed in school circles for centuries. The training offered by 
learning the facts of geography and history, the long years spent on 
the arithmetical processes, and the amount of language work offered 
in the curriculum would all seem to be justified in the main on the 
basis of the false “faculty” psychology rather than on the basis of a 
fresh analysis in the light of modern needs, child interests, and child 
psychology. 

The question arises as to what are the modern needs of youth. 
While this question cannot be answered here, attention can be called 
to the fact that in a certain way the needs of the private-school pupil 
are different from those of the public-school pupil. Unfortunately, 
data are not at hand to show why children go to private schools, par- 
ticularly boarding schools. About 40 per cent of the schools studied, 
however, are for boarding pupils only, and a little more than 30 per 
cent have a boarding department in conjunction with a day school. 
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In other words, about three-fourths of the schools enrol pupils who 
are away from home for at least eight or nine months of the year. In 
addition, the private school is offering a lengthened school day and 
very often a summer tutoring school. If it is taking the pupils from 
their homes for a greater length of time, must it not also accept the 
burden of increased responsibility in education? There must be a 
number of features in the education of these children which may 
very likely not be supplied at all if they are not supplied by the 
school. 

As a specific instance, physiology is offered by about 20 per cent 
of the schools in Grade VI and by a much smaller percentage of the 
schools in all other grades. Must it not follow that the boarding 
pupils in these private schools are seriously neglected in this respect? 

From another angle, it would seem that the boarding school has 
a great responsibility with regard to the exploring of pupils’ interests 
and aptitudes for vocational and avocational pursuits. It should 
help to locate individual aptitudes for the professions, for business, 
for art, for manual activities, and for hobbies and direct the child 
toward the channels in which there is the greatest likelihood of 
success. There is, however, a dearth of exploratory and guiding 
subjects in the private schools. In order to secure further evidence, 
the writer has compared certain subjects offered in public and pri- 
vate schools. The contrast in terms of percentages is very striking. 
For instance, but 13 per cent of the public high schools accredited 
by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
offer trigonometry, while 90 per cent of the private schools offer this 
subject. Cicero is offered by only 41 per cent of this particular group 
of public high schools, while 98 per cent of the private schools offer 
it. At the same time notable attention is being paid in this group of 
public high schools to such newer subjects as general history, gen- 
eral mathematics, general science, economics, and sociology. While 
much guidance and direction of an incidental type may take place 
in the dormitory and other life of the private school, the procedure 
is indefinite and haphazard. 

Can we not safely say, then, that, in general, the private-school 
curriculum is traditional rather than modern and that it lacks cer- 
tain vital features which are also neglected by the home? 
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A similar state of affairs apparently exists with regard to moral 
and physical training. Just as the private school should assume in- 
creased responsibility for intellectual training, so should it also meet 
increased demands for spiritual and bodily training. Here again it is 
regretted that data are not available to show why children go to 
private schools. It is very likely that many of the pupils in such 
schools are from homes which are broken up in some way. Many 
undoubtedly have deceased parents, invalided parents, uninterested 
parents, separated or divorced parents, traveling parents, “busy” 
parents, or many other kinds of parents unable to provide a stable 
home life. This should place a double responsibility on the private 
school for sound moral training because the school is assuming the 
place of the home and because the children may already have been 
deprived of early moral teachings and may in some instances have a 
demoralizing effect on one another. 

As a matter of fact, one finds much mention in the school cata- 
logues of a desire to consider moral training. According to govern- 
ment reports, 8 per cent of the private schools are offering courses in 
religious subjects. Forty-four per cent of the schools that the writer 
studied offer religious instruction in the high-school grades, less 
attention being given to such instruction in the lower grades. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that religious instruction and moral 
training do not completely go hand in hand, and there is little posi- 
tive evidence that there is specific instruction in morals outside of 
incidental contacts in the dormitory and on the athletic field. 

Finally, with regard to physical training, the data show that the 
private schools have progressed far in “organized athletics,”’ that is, 
there are teams for all ages and all seasons. Team play is being 
accepted by many schools in lieu of gymnastic training. This must 
often result in failure to recognize complete development of all parts 
of the body. It would seem also that much spontaneity is sacrificed 
in such highly organized and systematized group play. A boy elects 
to play baseball, track, or tennis. He is then expected to report on 
the field at a certain hour each day all spring and be ‘‘coached”’ to 
“make the team.” In having boys of the age of ten follow such a 
procedure, the schools overlook the modern psychology of play and 
exercise. 
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The only subjects offered by a majority of the schools in Grades 
IX-XII, inclusive, are subjects for which the colleges give ‘‘credit.” 
Furthermore, it is to be noted that Latin and French are taught in 
Grade VIII by more than one-half of the schools. About one-third 
of the schools teach Latin in the seventh grade, while about one- 
tenth of the schools begin this subject as low as the sixth grade. 
Greek is offered by more than one-half of the schools studied. His- 
tory is offered less than four years by more than one-half of the 
schools in Grades [X—XII, inclusive, possibly because few colleges 
give “credit” for more than three years of history. At any rate, with 
all this emphasis on “‘college preparation,” there is, according to the 
report of the College Entrance Examination Board for 1925, no little © 
failure on the college-entrance examinations. The results for boys 
from private schools in the New England states, the stronghold of 
the private school, show that the failures ranged from 14.3 per cent 
in Latin (two years) to 40 per cent in ancient history. The extent 
of failure is even greater than is apparent from these figures because, 
as a general rule, the schools exert great pressure in keeping from 
taking the examinations those pupils who have little likelihood of 
passing. 

The private school is a college-preparatory school par excellence, 
but its training for college could obviously be improved. In addition, 
the private-school offering is certainly not the best training in the 
more important matter of preparing for life. After pursuing the 
typical curriculum, for what in modern life is the pupil well prepared? 
Caesar’s wars and Cicero’s speeches in Latin, the binomial theorem 
in algebra, innumerable dates of military campaigns in history—for 
what do these fit a boy? Furthermore, it should be noted that 
private-school education is in many respects far less liberalizing than 
is the education given in a host of public schools, where new subjects 
have been introduced and more of utilitarian value incorporated in 
the old. All this is because the private-school situation has remained 
traditional and comparatively unchanged. 

Why? 

No final answer to this question can be given since the causes are 
probably many and complex. However, a few causes may be sug- 
gested. It would seem that one of the chief causes of slow change 
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might be the fact that the private school is educating a particular 
class—the wealthy class. In the first place, the classics have for 
centuries been the adornment of the aristocrat and the scholar and 
have consequently had a strong traditional influence on the private 
school. In the second place, it is possible that the newer methods and 
the newer psychology of recent years may have influenced public 
schools more rapidly than they have influenced private schools. 
Pestalozzi and Herbart, who first promoted many of the modern so- 
ciological concepts, were primarily interested in the common people. 
Finally, our private schools had their origin in England, and the 
wealthy people of today still have a fondness for certain traditions 
of the English aristocracy. It is not inappropriate, therefore, to call 
attention to the fact that in the English schools there is a strong 
feeling that personal associations and contact of the masters with 
the boys are sufficient and that the masters need not know much 
about psychology, scientific methods, the history of education, and 
the like. Possibly lack of familiarity with educational theory and of 
interest in such theory may be one reason for the dearth of scientific 
experimentation in private schools. Still another cause may be the 


fact that there is less urge for social economy among the wealthy 
for they can “afford” in a certain sense to spend six years studying 
Latin. 


Further evidence is needed in support of the statement about the 
dearth of experimentation in private schools. The traditionalism of 
the curriculum is strong proof that little of note has been done on 
curriculum revision. What can be found in other fields? Outside of 
but one or two schools particularly dedicated to research, the writer 
could find very little evidence of any experimentation going on. To 
make this clearer, let us note exactly the few types of experiments 
or unique features and other indicatory criteria actually to be found. 

Consider the matter of faculty training, for instance. About 75 
per cent of the private schools employ no teachers who do not have 
at least a Bachelor’s degree. In only about 5 per cent of the private 
schools do the majority of the teachers have either Masters’ or 
Doctors’ degrees. Data are not available as to the percentage of 
teachers who have had special courses in education, but there is 
apparently no general practice on the part of the private schools 
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whereby a certain minimum number of hours in education is re- 
quired of teachers. 

Contrast these facts with those relating to the schools approved 
by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
In 1925 this association reported data from 1,571 public high schools 
in nineteen states. When 94 per cent of the teachers in these schools 
hold at least a Bachelor’s degree, and when 82 per cent of these 
teachers have had at least ‘‘15 hours” in education, it is a serious 
question whether the private-school teachers on the whole are suffi- 
ciently well trained in education at the present time to carry on 
educational experimentation of a scientific nature. 

Another indicatory factor is that many private schools maintain 
a summer session in which tutoring is given to those who want to 
make up school work, but, of the 250 schools studied, only g re- 
ported that they operate a summer camp of a play type. There 
should be opportunity here for experiment in developing a summer 
program of greater educational significance, but not much seems to 
be under way. 

A few schools, about one out of every twenty-five, lay down some 
type of manual-labor requirement for all pupils. This, of course, is 
not exactly new but is a vestige of the Fellenberg movement of a 
century ago. The sociological purposes of Fellenberg were, “‘first, to 
educate the youth of the peasant class in agricultural and technical 
pursuits, and in connection with these industries to give them the 
elements of an intellectual education; second, to bring the upper 
class into closer sympathy and understanding with the peasant class 
by educating them together In the American literature that 
grew out of this movement but two motives were emphasized: one, 
the opportunity afforded by these institutions for a higher education 
at a lessened expense; second, the better health and consequently 
more active intellectual life produced by the course of life followed.” 
An excellent illustration of the application of this idea is the Kent 
School, Kent, Connecticut. Other variations wherein outdoor manu- 
al activities are used by the school in fostering community spirit and 
in furnishing a laboratory for nature-study are seen in the Western 


* Paul Monroe, A Text-Book in the History of Education, pp. 723-24. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1905. 
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Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio, and the Raymond Riordon School, 
Highland, New York. ° 

Two new tools of the modern educator are the psychological 
tests for determining the general mental ability of pupils and the 
standardized educational tests for measuring more accurately pupils’ 
progress in school work. Only 11 per cent of the schools mentioned 
in their advertising material that they use such tests; probably there 
is a slightly greater percentage making some use of them. However, 
there is apparently no concerted tendency toward getting the most 
out of these tools. Too often the tests are administered and the 
test papers carefully filed away, to be forgotten. There is no general 
effort toward selecting, by the aid of these tests, fast-moving groups 
who are able to do more work in less time and slow-moving groups 
not able to master so much. Little use seems to be made of these 
tests in any organized vocational-guidance program whereby the 
pupils may be guided into courses of study and adult walks of life 
within the limits of their abilities. Nor is extensive use made of the 
“achievement quotient,”’ the mathematical device which determines 
how well the pupil is progressing in relation to his mentality and 
which therefore shows whether the teacher is getting all possible 
returns from the pupil. So far the main use of these tests is limited 
to gaining a better understanding of pupil ability. This, of course, is 
desirable but overlooks much of real value. 

A few schools, such as the Nichols School, Buffalo, New York, 
reported that they are experimenting with a modified Dalton plan 
of individual progress. These few schools have limited the use of this 
plan to the elementary grades. 

In the matter of school discipline little of a unique character can 
be found. There are, to be sure, various forms of demerit systems 
created for punishment in the case of petty misdemeanors. There is 
also implied an effort to promote pupil responsibility and pupil 
government, but there is no tangible evidence that it is actually put 
into practice. In the 250 schools but two outstanding innovations 
of pupil government were discovered. Both were variations of a 
miniature community. One was at the Speyer Junior High School, 
New York City, and the other at the Moraine Park School, Dayton, 
Ohio. It is to be regretted that the latter school has now closed. 
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These two schools were also making the only experimental varia- 
tions in athletics. In the Moraine Park School the athletic period 
was scheduled just before noon instead of at the end of the school day 
in order to break up the monotony and enlist the participation of all 
pupils and teachers. In the Speyer Junior High School an organiza- 
tion was worked out which recognizes mental and social efficiency 
as well as physical efficiency in the awarding of the school letter. 

Of the 250 schools, mostly boys’ schools, how many have educa- 
tional advisory boards? Exactly eight. Four of these are coeduca- 
tional; one is for Catholic boys; and, of the remaining three, two are 
connected with universities. 

This is all that can be found which is indicative of experimenta- 
tion. It makes little difference what field of educational problems is 
analyzed; whether it be parent associations, the Dalton Plan, pupil 
government, or any other field not already mentioned, very little 
noteworthy experimentation is in process. The really significant 
features of an experimental type are chiefly limited to schools con- 
nected with universities. Altogether, less than ro per cent of the 
schools are doing enough experimenting to mention it in their de- 
scriptive literature. 

The private school of today, therefore, is not living to the full. 
It is not successful in its preparation for present-day life because of 
its traditional curriculum. It is not doing its utmost in the matter of 
moral training, nor of body training. It could be improved as a 
preparatory institution for college. It is significantly weak in experi- 
mentation. 

What may be expected in the future? This is problematical, but 
it is worth while to call attention to certain encouraging character- 
istics of the private school. With regard to the pupil material, the 
private school is less cosmopolitan than the public school and is 
therefore less adaptable to certain mass types of experimentation 
needed in our huge public-school systems. The private school is, 
however, ordinarily composed of a brighter group of pupils, which 
is adaptable to certain commendable forms of experimentation. 
With regard to the institution, the private school is relatively free 
from encumbering government restrictions as compared with the 
public school. It is smaller than the public school and has fewer 
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pupils per teacher, a factor which is very necessary in working out 
many problems. As the existing private schools have been founded 
comparatively recently, they have more opportunity for a fresh start 
and a new approach. Very often a private school has a child under 
observation through the entire periods of pubescence and adoles- 
cence, whereas the public-school system is arbitrarily broken up into 
elementary schools and high schools or elementary schools, junior 
high schools, and senior high schools. All these are potential oppor- 
tunities for experimentation and improvement. 

The matter of the professional training of the headmasters and 
teachers is easily remedied once the schools recognize that it is as 
vital a qualification as good fellowship, social poise, athletic prowess, 
and scholarship. Perhaps the greatest obstacle in the way of in- 
creased experimentation on the part of private schools is the lack of a 
national organization for co-operative work. Most private-school as- 
sociations are of a local type and are organized to settle problems in 
which the several schools are involved, problems arising from ath- 
letic relations, social relations, the transfer and crediting of pupils, 
and the like. A national organization would break down the barriers 
of provincialism. It would make available a body of pupils represent- 
ing many types under a variety of situations. It would make possible 
the crystallization in a central body of many problems of common 
concern. The individual cost to a group of a dozen, or a hundred or 
more, private schools would be very little, and, even though they are 
business competitors, they could well afford to co-operate in re- 
search which would be of common benefit and which would promote 
the welfare of all concerned. This type of co-operation is becoming 
more and more common in business. Here lies an unseized oppor- 
tunity for the private schools. 


A UNITARY COURSE IN UNITED STATES HISTORY 
FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. II 


HOWARD C. HILL anp ROBERT B. WEAVER 
University High School, University of Chicago 


In the first article of this series attention was directed (1) to the 
meaning and implications of a unitary organization of history, (2) to 
the units comprising the course in United States history given to 
sub-Freshmen in the University High School of the University of 
Chicago, and (3) to the references and equipment which have proved 
useful in the conduct of the course. The present article will be de- 
voted to the teaching technique which is employed in teaching the 
course. 

It is axiomatic, although sometimes ignored in practice, that in 
any educative enterprise a teaching procedure should be employed 
which will bring about the learning outcomes sought. Since the 
major intellectual product desired from the study of the social sci- 
ences in the University High School is understanding, the technique 
of instruction is planned primarily with that end in view. Briefly 
expressed, the teaching process resolves itself into the following 
formula: teach, test, diagnose, modify, and teach again. 

As embodied in classroom procedure, the teaching cycle com- 
prises five steps, namely, exploration, presentation, assimilation, 
organization, and recitation. Exploration, which consists of oral and 
written testing, gives the instructor an opportunity to discover the 
apperceptive basis of the pupils for the new unit and enables him 
to arouse an interest in the work which is to be undertaken. Presen- 
tation, which occupies the next class period, consists of a sketch of 
the new unit by the instructor in a talk of fifteen or twenty minutes, 
after which each pupil writes a presentation-test paper giving his 
understanding of the unit as explained by the instructor. If the 
presentation test reveals a failure to grasp the new unit, the presen- 
tation, properly modified, is given and tested a second time; if the 
results of the second presentation test are satisfactory, the third step 
in the teaching cycle—assimilation—is taken. During assimilation, 
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which generally continues from two to three weeks, the pupils are 
engaged in studying the materials in the classroom and in working 
out study exercises planned by the instructor. When the pupils give, 
through conferences and tests, evidence of having mastered the unit, 
assimilation ends and organization begins. In organization, each pu- 
pil is required, without the use of books, notebooks, or helps of any 
kind, to make a complete analytical outline of the unit. The fifth 
step, recitation, consists of the presentation of floor talks by the 
pupils, the preparation of recitation papers depicting the unit as a 
whole or some assigned aspect of the unit, and general class discus- 
sion. 

This brief description of the teaching procedure may be clarified 
by an example showing in some detail the methods employed in 
teaching one of the units in the course in United States history dur- 
ing the school year 1927-28. 

On December 6 work was started on the unit “How America 
Became an Independent Nation.” A pretest of the multiple-choice 
type was given to the class. The character of the test is shown by the 
following questions. 

1. What famous quotation expresses the argument used by the colonists in 
answer to the Writs of Assistance? 

a) The child is father of the man. 

b) God made the country and man made the town. 

c) A man’s house is his castle. 

d) Nothing great was ever conceived without enthusiasm. 

. What part did France play in the American Revolution? 

a) France gave help to England because the rebellious spirit of the Americans 
was spreading to the French colonies. 

b) France remained neutral; the French government could not take sides 
without causing a revolution in the French colonies. 

c) France gave help to the Americans; money and military supplies were 
followed by an army and a fleet. 

d) France was divided; consequently both England and the colonies bene- 
fited by French aid. 

. What does the Declaration of Independence contain? 

a) It contains a statement of what the colonies intended to do after they left 
the mother-country and a request to France to give military and financial 
aid. 

b) It contains a long list of things which the English had done that caused 
the colonists to decide finally to leave the mother-country and settle in 
America. 
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c) It contains a long and carefully worded statement of what the colonies 
intended to do after they had separated from the mother-country. 

d) It contains reasons why the colonies wanted to be independent, a state- 
ment of the rights of governments and people, and a declaration of separa- 
tion from Great Britain. 


Approximately twenty minutes was required to give the test, 
after which the instructor questioned the class orally concerning 
significant aspects of the new unit. At the beginning of the second 
class period, December 7, the instructor sketched the story of the 
unit in a twenty-minute presentation talk. During the remainder of 
the period each pupil wrote a presentation-test paper setting forth 
his understanding of the new unit as explained by the instructor. 
When the class assembled on the third day, five pupils were told 
that it would be necessary for them to re-write their presentation- 
test papers because of errors in English; two pupils were informed 
that they would need a second presentation because of inadequate 
or incorrect content in their papers; and the other members of the 
class were supplied with copies of the following guide sheet and were 
instructed to begin reading the references on the first aspect of the 
unit. 


How AMERICA BECAME AN INDEPENDENT NATION 
1. Elements of the unit: 

a) Growth of colonial independence: effect of the ocean and the frontier; de- 
velopment of self-government—House of Burgesses, Mayflower Compact, 
Connecticut. 

The colonies in the old British empire: character of colonial governments 
in 1760; relations with the British government—King, Parliament; divi- 
sion of authority—powers of colonial governments, powers of central 
government, unsettled questions. 

Attempt of Great Britain to reorganize the old empire: the apparent need 
of reorganization—effect of the Old French and Indian War; the new 
imperial plan—Navigation Laws (Writs of Assistance), taxation (Stamp 
Act), troops in America (quartering acts). 

Resistance against the new imperial plan: protests—James Otis and a 
test case, Stamp Act Congress; violation of law—New York legislature, 
Boston Tea Party; revolt—Lexington and Concord, Bunker Hill; separa- 
tion—Declaration of Independence. 

The struggle for independence—a civil war: in the middle states—Bur- 
goyne’s campaign, Washington at Trenton, Howe’s campaign; in the west 
—Clark’s campaign; in the south—Cornwallis at Yorktown. 
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2. References: 
a) Growth of colonial independence: 


ON AM SW 


II. 


. Gordy, History of the United States, pp. 44, 56-57, 62. 

. Tryon and Lingley, The American People and Nation, pp. 62, 70, 158. 
. West and West, The Story of Our Country, pp. 56-57, 85-86. 

. Burnham, The Making af Our Country, pp. 22-23, 25. 

. Elson, United States: Its Past and Present, pp. 39-40, 52, 85. 

. Robbins, School History of the American People, pp. 33, 36, 64. 

. Haworth and Garner, Our Country’s History, pp. 44, 48-50, 76-77. 
. Eggleston, Life in the Eighteenth Century, pp. 198-206. 

. Eggleston, Our First Century, pp. 53-54, 91-92. 

. Gerwig, The Declaration of Independence for Young Americans, pp. 


31-33- 
Halsey (editor), Great Epochs in American History, 11, 63-69, 99-100, 


140-44. 


b) The colonies in the old British empire: 


I. 
2. 


Gordy, History of the United States, pp. 40, 49, 63-80, 118-19. 
Tryon and Lingley, The American People and Nation, pp. 53, 70, 79, 
86-87. 


. West and West, The Story of Our Country, pp. 50, 57, 59, 77, 88, 106, 


108-9, 111, 114-16. 


. Bourne and Benton, A History of the United States, pp. 73-76. 
. Elson, United States: Its Past and Present, pp. 38-40, 59-60, 72-74, 


96-08. 


6. Robbins, School History of the American People, pp. 33, 36-50. 
. Haworth and Garner, Our Country’s History, pp. 43-45, 76-79. 
. Maurer and Jones, The Constitution of the United States, pp. 5-8, 13- 


15, 21-25. 


. Miller, The March of Democracy, pp. 28-38. 

. Burton, Builders of Our Nation, pp. 133-35. 

. Gordy, American Leaders and Heroes, pp. 98-100. 

. Gerwig, The Declaration of Independence for Young Americans, pp. 


31-32. 


c) Attempt of Great Britain to reorganize the old empire: 
. Gordy, History of the United States, pp. 123-25, 130-31. 
. Tryon and Lingley, The American People and Nation, pp. 158-63. 
. West and West, The Story of Our Country, pp. 110-11, 151. 
. Burnham, The Making of Our Country, pp. 111, 117-18. 
. Bourne and Benton, A History of the United States, pp. 133-42. 
. Elson, United States: Its Past and Present, pp. 86-88, 120-21. 
. Robbins, School History of the American People, pp. 102-12, 115-16. 
. Haworth and Garner, Our Country’s History, pp. 73, 140-42, 153-54, 


161-62. 


. Evans, America First: One Hundred Stories from Our Own History, 


PP. 139-44- 
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10. Southworth, Builders of Our Country, II, 1-12. 


II. 
12. 


Halsey (editor), Great Epochs in American History, III, 66-77. 
Gordy, American Leaders and Heroes, pp. 146-48. 


d) Resistance against the new imperial plan: 


2. 
. West and West, The Story of Our Country, pp. 153-72. 

. Burnham, The Making of Our Country, pp. 112-37. 

. Bourne and Benton, A History of the United States, pp. 138-60. 

. Elson, United States: Iis Past and Present, pp. 125-44. 

: Robbins, School History of the American People, pp. 109-10, 118-26. 
. Haworth and Garner, Our Country’s History, pp. 154-82. 

. Rideing, George Washington, pp. 44-62. 

. Southworth, Builders of Our Country, II, 13-23. 

. Halsey (editor), Great Epochs in American History, 111, 93-117, 132- 


OO ON AN 


12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 
17. 


Gordy, History of the United States, pp. 124-46. 
Tryon and Lingley, The American People and Nation, pp. 164-84. 


41. 
Tappan, American Hero Stories, pp. 143-57. 

Burton, Builders of Our Nation, pp. 160-69. 

Gordy, American Leaders and Heroes, pp. 148-74. 

Gordy, Stories of Later American History, pp. 1-28. 

Gordy, Leaders in Making America, pp. 137-70. 

Gerwig, The Declaration of Independence for Young Americans (all). 


The struggle for independence: 


AN H 


10. 
II. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 


. Gordy, History of the United States, pp. 146-74. 

. Tryon and Lingley, The American People and Nation, pp. 186-218. 
. West and West, The Story of Our Couniry, pp. 172-90. 

. Burnham, The Making of Our Country, pp. 137-54. 

. Bourne end Benton, A History of the United States, pp. 165-90. 

. Elson, United States: Its Past and Present, pp. 145-77. 

. Robbins, School History of the American People, pp. 129-51. 

. Haworth and Garner, Our Country’s History, pp. 185-204. 

. Evans, America First: One Hundred Stories from Our Own History, 


pp. 161-221. 

Rideing, George Washington, pp. 63-123. 
Southworth, Builders of Our Country, II, 48-96. 
Tappan, American Hero Stories, pp. 158-217. 

Faris, Makers of Our History, pp. 37-50, 80-97. 
Burton, Builders of Our Nation, pp. 170-74. 

Gordy, Stories of Later American History, pp. 30-93. 
Gordy, Leaders in Making America, pp. 171-236. 


After distributing the guide sheets, the instructor gave a second 
presentation talk to the two pupils who had experienced difficulty 
with the content of the first presentation. These pupils and the five 
pupils whose papers were faulty in English wrote second presentation 
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papers, which proved acceptable; the seven pupils began their as- 
similative work during the next class period. In this connection it 
should be noted that the procedure employed is primarily individual- 
ized in character; until assigned exercises have been satisfactorily 
completed, pupils ordinarily do not pass on to later stages of the 
work. 

In the instance under consideration the pupils continued study 
interspersed with conferences, class discussions, and oral examina- 
tions until December 19, at which time two written tests were given. 
The first test was of the same type as that given the first day; it 
differed from the pretest, however, in the more precise reactions re- 
quired. The following questions illustrate the test. 


1. Why did a spirit of independence develop during the Colonial period? 
a) Because the colonists were far removed from England and from those in 
high authority. 
b) Because the colonists were closely associated with England and with those 
in high authority. 
c) Because the colonists had been conservative and careful in the Old World. 
d) Because the colonists had to fight to keep their neighbors from stealing. 


. Why did Lord Grenville propose that the American colonists should pay 

taxes levied by the British Parliament? 

a) He thought that the colonists should pay part of the expenses of the 
imperial government in America. 

b) He thought that the colonists should contribute money to help pay for 
the improvement of English public buildings. 

c) He thought that the colonists should be required to pay taxes to show 
them that they were under English rule. 

d) He thought that the colonial merchants should pay England a part of 
the money that they had made during the Old French and Indian War. 


The second test was designed.to reveal whether or not the pupils 
understood the relationships, especially of cause and effect, in the 
various aspects of the unit. Samples of the exercises follow. 


Select the correct answer and justify your selection. 
1. Why did Great Britain desire to reorganize the old empire? 

a) Great Britain desired to punish the colonies for unpatriotic conduct during 
the Old French and Indian War. 

b) England wanted to compel the colonies to give up French customs and 
institutions. 

c) New British leaders who had recently come into power desired to do some- 
thing which would bring them fame. 
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d) Great Britain felt the need of a more efficient organization to manage the 
new empire and to provide for its future protection. 


. How was the new imperial policy of Great Britain expressed? 
a) Through navigation laws, revenue laws, and quartering acts. 
b) Through printed government documents posted in England. 
c) Through speeches of such English statesmen as Burke and Pitt. 
d) Through the public statements of Tories in America. 


. How did the colonies resist the new policy? 
a) By sending representatives to England. 
b) By killing the Tories and threatening English leaders. 
c) By protests, violation of law, and revolt. 
d) By declaring war on Great Britain. 


After the scores on the two tests were tabulated and studied by 
the instructor, the pupils who had experienced difficulty were con- 
sulted individually and were directed to further study activities 
which would clarify their problems. The pupils whose test scores 
indicated mastery of the unit were encouraged to undertake original 
projects and enterprises. From their work came much of the labora- 
tory equipment described in the first article of this series. Among the 
enterprises worked out as supplementary projects by the pupils were 
the following: (1) original cartoons showing the attitude of the 
colonists toward British measures; (2) imaginary speeches against 
the Stamp Act, such as might have been made by opponents of the 
measure; (3) imaginary letters from Tories to friends in England 
and imaginary letters from Americans in England to friends in 
America; (4) papers presenting both sides of the question “America 
was justified in rebelling against England’’; (5) essays explaining the 
attitude of William Pitt, Lord North, or Edmund Burke toward the 
American colonies; (6) diagrams and graphs indicating the relative 
strength of England and the colonies; (7) maps showing important 
military campaigns; and (8) plays depicting revolutionary scenes 
and characters. 

Many of the more capable pupils also prepared notebooks con- 
sisting of (1) collections of pictures, articles, stories, and newspaper 
clippings bearing on the unit, with personal comments and reactions, 
and (2) series of quotations relating to the unit taken from various 
sources, with personal comments and reactions. 

Assimilative work continued until December 21, at which time 
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the test given at the beginning of the unit was repeated during the 
first part of the period. During the remainder of the period the 
instructor scored the papers, and the pupils prepared tentative plans 
for their organization papers. At the end of the period the instructor 
announced that twenty pupils would begin their organizations the 
following day and that six pupils would need to continue study on 
the unit until their scores on additional comprehension tests indi- 
cated that they were ready to organize the unit. These pupils were 
given individual assistance during the two following class periods, 
and the other members of the class wrote their organization papers. 
The six slower pupils finished their study of the unit one by one and 
proceeded to the work of organization, while the others read supple- 
mentary materials or worked on voluntary projects. 

By January to every pupil had completed a satisfactory organi- 
zation paper and recitation began. Two class periods were devoted 
to the preparation of floor talks by four pupils and to the writing 
of recitation papers by the other members of the class. The recita- 
tion papers were completed January 11 and 12, after which the floor 
talks were presented. The class discussion which followed concluded 
the work of the unit. 

The foregoing description of the teaching of a unit indicates the 
plan of instruction generally followed with an average group of pu- 
pils. For obvious reasons the teaching procedure varies in matters 
of detail with different groups. A slow group usually needs more 
time for the preparation of presentation papers than does a fast 
group and generally requires more help during the assimilative stage 
of instruction. A superior class usually requires more time for ex- 
ploration than does a less capable group, but assimilation ordinarily 
proceeds at a more rapid rate. In all phases of the work the tech- 
nique must be modified to meet the varying needs of the pupils. 
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THE JUNIOR-COLLEGE TRANSFER 
IN UNIVERSITY ATHLETICS 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 
Stanford University 


HAROLD McDONALD DAVIS 
State Teachers College, Santa Barbara, California 


A recent extensive study of the academic records of junior-college 
students who have transferred to Stanford University indicates that 
they are distinctly superior both in ability and in scholastic achieve- 
ment to students who have entered the University directly from the 
high school.t According to this study, the junior-college student is 
not handicapped scholastically. He has more than fulfilled expecta- 
tions from the academic standpoint. Has he also succeeded athletic- 
ally? Is he handicapped in his effort to take part in intercollegiate 
sports? Is he a grind and not an athlete? 

In order to secure reliable answers to such questions, an ex- 
tensive analysis has been made of the athletic records of the three 
large California universities—Stanford University, the University 
of California, and the University of Southern California—during the 
five-year period from 1923-24 to 1927-28, inclusive. The data on 
which this article is based were obtained from an examination of the 
eligibility lists of the Pacific Coast Intercollegiate Athletic Confer- 
ence. This organization controls all branches of intercollegiate ath- 
letic contests between the leading educational institutions of the 
Pacific Coast. The study was limited to California, however, be- 
cause of the strength of the junior-college movement in that state. 
There are more than thirty junior colleges in California which are 
sending their students to the universities for further work. 

The fact that a man has his name on an eligibility list does not 
necessarily mean that he has participated in an intercollegiate con- 
test. It is a list of men, however, whose interest and ability in the 


* Walter Crosby Eells, ‘University Records of Students from Junior Colleges,” 
California Quarterly of Secondary Education, III (June, 1928), 301-17. “Records of 
Junior-College Transfers in the University,” School Review, XXXVII (March, 1929), 
187-97. 
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particular sport have been such as to meet the requirements of the 
coaches, marking them as likely varsity material. From such lists 
the actual participants in any contest must be chosen. In general, 
these lists may conveniently be thought of as lists of members of the 
squads in the different branches of sport—potential participants. 
These eligibility lists are carefully prepared, checked, and officially 
certified. They furnish the most reliable, extensive, and complete 
data available on a comparable basis concerning the composition 
of the athletic squads in the different sports in the three different 
institutions each year. Since, under the conference rules, Freshmen, 
special students, and graduate students are not eligible for inter- 
collegiate athletics, these types of students have been omitted from 
the comparisons in this study which involve the proportion of the 
student body participating in athletics. 


FIVE-YEAR SUMMARY 


During the five-year period under consideration, as nearly as 
can be determined, the junior-college transfers in Stanford Univer- 
sity, the University of California, and the University of Southern 
California averaged 6.3 per cent, 3.1 per cent, and 2.6 per cent, re- 
spectively, of the entire non-Freshman undergraduate student bod- 
ies. It might normally be expected, therefore, that they would com- 
pose about the same percentages of the various athletic squads in 
their respective institutions. The extent to which this expectation 
has been realized in the three institutions during the five years is 
shown in Table I. 

The normal expectation is exceeded in most sports at the Uni- 
versity of California and the University of Southern California but 
not at Stanford University. 

A summary from a different standpoint for all sports combined 
is shown in Table II. The last two columns in this table indicate 
that in the three institutions combined the junior-college transfer 
has had almost twice the probability of participating in university 
athletics that the student entering the university as a Freshman has 
had. At Stanford University his chances have been about one-half 
as great, at the University of California almost twice as great, and 
at the University of Southern California about four times as great. 
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TRENDS IN JUNIOR-COLLEGE PARTICIPATION 


The junior colleges are themselves rapidly evolving and in most 
cases developing systematic athletic programs and policies under 


TABLE I 
SUMMARY OF PARTICIPATION OF JUNIOR-COLLEGE TRANSFERS IN UNIVERSITY 
ATHLETICS BY SPORTS FOR THE FIVE-YEAR PERIOD 
1923-24 TO 1927-28, INCLUSIVE 


UNIVERSITY OF UNIVERSITY OF 


StanrorD UNIVERSITY CALIFORNIA SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Percentage Percentage Percentage 
of Squac of Squa of Squai 
on from] unior from Junior from Junior 
q Colleges q Colleges Colleges 


Football 
Basket-ball 


2 
5 
7 
3 
° 
° 


CO 


TABLE II 
GENERAL SUMMARY OF PARTICIPATION OF JUNIOR-COLLEGE TRANSFERS IN 
UnIvERSITY ATHLETICS FOR THE FIVE-YEAR PERIOD 
1923-24 TO 1927-28, INCLUSIVE 


.| NumBer or Recis- | PERCENTAGE or REG- 
TRANTS PARTICIPATING] ISTRANTS PARTICIPAT- 
In ATHLETICS ING IN ATHLETICS 


INSTITUTION 

Non- Non- Non- 
Junior unior Junior Junior Junior Junior 
College oliege College College College College 


Stanford University 13,676 1,086 39 7. 
University of California. ..| 42,336 1,263 68 3. 
University of Southern Cali- 

fornia 14,962 722 80 4. 


70,974 | 2,672 | 3,071 | 187 4.3 


well-organized departments of physical education. As a result, it is 
reasonable to expect that the students transferring from them will 
take their places in university athletics in increasingly larger pro- 
portions. 
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The extent to which this expectation is realized in the three in- 
stitutions under consideration is shown in Table III. This table 
shows for each institution the percentage of junior-college transfers 
in the entire non-Freshman undergraduate student body for each 
year and the percentage of junior-college transfers on athletic 
squads. 

It will be observed that the actual percentage of junior-college 
transfers on athletic squads has increased markedly at Stanford 
University and at the University of California and has remained 
consistently high at the University of Southern California. 

TABLE III 


PARTICIPATION OF JUNIOR-COLLEGE TRANSFERS IN UNIVERSITY ATHLETICS 
BY YEARS 


UNIVERSITY OF UNIVERSITY OF 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY CALIFORNIA SoUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Percentage | Percentage | Percentage | Percentage | Percentage | Percentage 
of Student | of Athletic | of Student | of Athletic | of Student | of Athletic 
Squads Squads od: Squads 


When the ratios of the percentages for each school are compared, 
it is seen that Stanford University shows a marked increase, the 
University of California a slight increase, and the University of 
Southern California a slight decrease in the last year, 1927-28, over 
the earlier years. In spite of the decrease in the case of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, the percentage of athletes in that insti- 
tution is more than twice that which might be expected from the 
percentage of junior-college transfers in the undergraduate student 
body. 

It will be of interest to analyze for the different sports the data 
for 1927-28. The results of such an analysis are shown in Table IV. 
In interpreting this table, the reader should keep in mind the fact 
that the junior-college transfers composed the following percentages 
of the non-Freshman undergraduate student bodies in the three in- 


YEAR 

5.2 3.0 3-4 9.0 

6.5 4.3 5.4 2.9 6.0 

ee 7.8 2.8 5.8 4.8 2.6 9.0 

9.1 7.0 6.9 4.2 8.8 
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stitutions for the year 1927-28: Stanford University, 9.1; the Uni- 
versity of California, 6.9; the University of Southern California, 4.2. 

From Table IV it is seen that for the last year for which data are 
available the percentage of junior-college transfers at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California on the squad was much higher than the 
expectancy (4.2 per cent) in baseball, track, and minor sports; slight- 
ly higher in football; and slightly lower in basket-ball. At the Uni- 
versity of California the percentage of junior-college transfers on 
the squad was much higher than the expectancy (6.9 per cent) in 
track but slightly lower in the other sports. At Stanford University 

TABLE IV 


PARTICIPATION OF JUNIOR-COLLEGE TRANSFERS IN UNIVERSITY ATHLETICS 
IN 1927-28 BY SPORTS 


UNIVERSITY OF UNIVERSITY OF 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY CALIFORNIA SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


e e Total 

ua of Squai 

from Junio Squad from Junior ——- 00 | from Junior 
Colleges Colleges q olleges 


Football 6.8 56 
Basket-ball........ 25 
Baseball : 27 


47 
39 


the percentage of junior-college transfers on the squad was markedly 
higher than the expectancy (9.1 per cent) in basket-ball and base- 
ball, slightly lower in football, and much lower in track. With ref- 
erence to Stanford University, it is significant to note the marked 
change in the case of football for the present year, 1928-29. The 
Stanford University eligibility list under which games were being 
played during the season contained ninety names. Thirteen, or 14.4 
per cent, of the men were from junior colleges. This percentage is 
much higher than any corresponding percentage for an earlier year 
and much higher than the percentage of junior-college transfers in 
the student body. 

Thus, it has been amply demonstrated that the junior-college 
student is more than holding his own from the standpoint of ath- 
letics in the three largest universities in California, the state in 
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which the public junior college has up to the present time had its 
fullest development. 

While, of course, it is not the primary function of the junior col- 
lege to develop athletes for the university, the junior college is ful- 
filling to a greater degree its obligation to its students if, in addition 
to giving them an excellent academic preparation, it offers them 
more athletic activity, a well-rounded program of physical educa- 
tion, and sends them to the university able to compete on an equal 
basis with students who have had their whole collegiate course under 
university coaches. So far as available evidence justifies a judgment, 
it may be confidently expected that junior-college graduates who 
transfer to the university will be successful athletically as well as 
scholastically. 


APPRENTICESHIP TEACHING IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


JOSEPH S. BUTTERWECK 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


How can the teacher-training institutions provide apprentice- 
ship training for prospective teachers in secondary schools so that 
the teacher-in-training will learn to put into practice those principles 
of teaching which are recognized as desirable for successful perform- 
ance, will have his weaknesses brought to his attention and be given 
the necessary guidance to help him overcome them, will have his 
strengths revealed to him and be given an opportunity to capitalize 
them, will have such responsibility in control of the class that the 
classroom situation which results is the “product of his handiwork’’ 
and not that which has been created for him by an already com- 
petent teacher, will have an opportunity to measure his own teach- 
ing success in terms of the response and the learning of the class, 
and will be placed in a social setting which offers professional rela- 
tions akin to those with which he will be confronted in his first 
teaching position? 

With this problem in mind, Temple University undertook an ex- 
periment in practice teaching during the summer of 1928 in co- 
operation with the school district of Haverford Township. In the 
conduct of this experiment the writer became director of practice 
teaching, and the principal of the Haverford Senior High School as- 
sumed the administrative responsibility. The school was open to 
all senior and junior high school pupils who desired to profit by 
summer study because they had failed during the academic year, 
because they had received marks too low to insure college certifica- 
tion, or because they desired to pursue advanced work in order to 
decrease the academic burden of the following year. Thirty-two 
graduates or near graduates of teacher-training institutions com- 
prised the faculty of the school. Four of the usual members of 
the faculty of the Haverford Senior High School, including the 
principal, became the supervisors of instruction. In these re- 
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spects the school was similar to a type of summer school which has 
developed in the past few years as a means of satisfying the Pennsyl- 
vania state certification requirements in practice teaching, although 
in most cases little if any supervision is provided. 

Each of the thirty-two student teachers had such knowledge of 
the subject matter which he was expected to teach as a student ordi- 
narily acquires in the average college and such an understanding 
of the principles of education and the technique of teaching as re- 
sults from having “passed” those courses in education which are 
required for certification in Pennsylvania. With a few exceptions, 
the teachers had had no experience in the conduct of a class. 

On the first day of school each teacher met his classes and as- 
sumed full responsibility, equipped with the training provided by 
his college, his own intelligence and the resulting ability to cope with 
new problems, a syllabus of the work which he was expected “to 
cover” during the six-week session, and a textbook of the kind to be 
placed in the hands of each pupil. The four supervisors and the di- 
rector visited the classrooms, remaining in each room only long 
enough to sense the situation which existed there and to help eradi- 
cate flagrant maladjustments. A group meeting at the end of the 
day revealed teachers whose attitudes ranged from overconfi- 
dence in apparent success to utter dejection resulting from a feeling 
of failure. Certain necessary administrative adjustments were made, 
and general advice was given. 

The second day the supervisors and the director again visited 
the classrooms. This time, however, more time was spent in each 
room, and more attention was given to those who were in greatest 
need. In this manner the work of the supervisors continued through- 
out the summer session. They visited the classrooms, noted the 
weaknesses and the strengths of the teachers, and held individual 
conferences with the teachers following the visitations in an effort 
to secure teacher growth by pointing out how the weaknesses could 
be overcome and how the strengths could be capitalized. 

In order that the theory of method and technique of the educa- 
tion courses taken in college might be better associated with prac- 
tice, the director isolated six units of instruction from the field of 
methods. One of these units was set aside for special emphasis each 
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week. Each teacher was given mimeographed reading material re- 
lating to the unit. An effort was made to convey to the teachers the 
gist of that which had already been studied in education and psy- 
chology courses and which related to the teaching technique isolated 
in the unit under consideration. For example, the unit selected for 
the first week was called “What Kind of Pupil Do I Have?”’ In the 
reading material placed in the hands of the teachers the following 
definition of education was given as the one which best describes the 
relation of the teacher to the pupil: ‘Education consists in raising 
the individual from the plane on which we find him to higher planes 
of achievement by directing him into and guiding him in those 
activities which are most beneficial in bringing about the desired 
growth.” An attempt was made to impress the teachers with the 
need of knowing each pupil by name and of knowing his emotional 
characteristics, his intellectual interests, and his academic achieve- 
ments. Suggestions were also given as to how this knowledge could 
best be obtained. Accompanying the reading material was an as- 
signment requesting the teachers to prepare by the end of the week 
detailed statements for at least ten pupils based on a study of their 
classes during the week. 

The other five units selected were given the following titles: 

What Do I Expect To Do with My Pupils? (Desired learning outcomes) 

How Can I Plan My Work Effectively? (Unit of instruction and the daily 
lesson plan) 

How Shall I Conduct the Recitation Period? (Learning to do by doing) 

How Can I Instil Proper Study Habits? (Supervising the study of the 
bright pupil versus the dull pupil) 

How Shall I Evaluate the Pupil’s Success? (Rapport-testing, diagnostic 
testing, achievement tests, teacher examinations) 

The plan also provided for a demonstration lesson in each aca- 
demic department for each unit. This involved the giving of two 
demonstration lessons each week by each of the four supervisors. 
Although this was found to be too much of a task for the first sum- 
mer, the demonstration lessons which were given proved their worth. 

One group conference was conducted by the director each week. 
During this conference, points in the assignment of the previous 
week were cleared up, and the new assignment was made and ex- 
plained. 
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At the beginning of the fourth week each teacher was given a 
student-teacher rating blank with instructions to rate himself. At 
the same time the supervisors were provided with similar rating 
blanks with the request that they rate each of the teachers in their 
departments. During the same week the director also rated each 
teacher by using a similar form. In this manner three or four dif- 
ferent ratings of each teacher were obtained. During the last two 
weeks of school the director had a personal conference with each 
teacher, during which he placed before the teacher in a frank, sym- 
pathetic but forceful manner what the supervisors and the director 
considered the outstanding weaknesses and strengths of the teacher 
and the extent to which these would be likely to interfere with or 
promote a successful teaching career. Matters pertaining to personal 
appearance, dress, personality, tact, and social qualities as well as 
classroom technique and scholarship were discussed during this con- 
ference. 

One other activity should be mentioned. Because of the location 
of the school, it was necessary for most of the teachers to reach it by 
using the same trolley; this created a social contact which had pro- 
fessional value, for the teachers discussed with one another their 
experiences and the difficulties which they encountered. Remedial 
advice was naturally given freely by fellow-teachers. The director 
and one supervisor used the same conveyance in reaching the school, 
and they were frequently drawn into the discussions. The high 
school was normal since, as the teachers soon discovered, it enrolled 
a giggling Anna, a stubborn Billy, a lazy Sarah, a stupid Sam, and 
all the other ‘‘characters’” who become bywords among the unknow- 
ing and unsympathetic teachers. However, the teachers also dis- 
covered that the mischievous George in Miss H’s class was Miss W’s 
brightest pupil; that stupid Sam in Mr. K’s class had done a most 
original and interesting piece of work in Mr. R’s class. Other oppor- 
tunities were sought during the summer to bring the teachers to- 
gether in a social way in order to take advantage of the professional 
development that would result from such contacts. 

In evaluating this experiment in student teaching, the reader 
should keep in mind the following elements consciously provided 
for the teacher’s growth: 
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1. Full responsibility of two classes. 

2. Supervision by a teacher of proved ability followed by indi- 
vidual conferences. 

3. Required reading of selected subject matter dealing with 
method and technique, a particular desired adjustment to the teach- 
ing process being segregated each week and presented as a unit of 
instruction. Each teacher was also required to apply the content of 
the assigned reading to the classroom situation with which he was 
confronted and to make a report in writing. 

4. Guidance of this phase of the work through group conferences, 
during which the best methods of overcoming difficulties commonly 
encountered were suggested. 

5. The use of demonstration lessons to aid in the application of 
the teaching principles. 

6. The use of student-teacher ratings as a means of self-analysis 
followed by a comparison with analyses made by others. 

7. Capitalizing of the social life of the teachers because of the 
potential professional value. 

The reader should also have in mind the difference which exists 
between this method of conducting practice teaching, that which is 
usually employed on the secondary-school level, and that which has 
been advocated by Pryor’ and others (inducting the student into 
full participation by graded steps beginning with observation with 
no participation). 

In states in which practice teaching was by legislative enactment 
made a requirement for certification for high-school teaching before 
teacher-training institutions had developed an inner consciousness 
of its need sufficiently to establish practice schools, teacher-training 
institutions have had to resort to the use of public-school systems to 
obtain the desired apprenticeship training. Several years ago the 
writer was a teacher in a high school which received practice teachers, 
and he had a few student teachers assigned to him; later he was the 
principal of the school and shared with the teacher-training institu- 
tion the responsibility of giving beginning teachers the necessary 

* Hugh Clark Pryor, Graded Units in Student-Teaching. Teachers College Contri- 
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training; during the past few years he has had this responsibility as 
a representative of the teacher-training institution. 

As a result of these experiences, the writer has been forced to 
accept the following conclusions with regard to the use of the public 
school system for practice teaching. 

1. Gradual induction into full participation through a series of 
units administered and guided by the teacher-training institution is 
an impossibility. 

2. The first responsibility of the regular high-school teacher is to 
the pupils. The teaching load, lack of help through intelligent super- 
vision, and often lack of sympathy for the beginner create a condi- 
tion in which the following are the usual results. 

a) The student teacher who needs the most help gets the least. 

b) Most of the time of the student teacher is devoted to meaning- 
less observation and the doing of routine work the value of which 
to him is not commensurate with the time and energy expended. 

c) When the student teacher does participate by teaching the 
entire class, he does not have a responsibility which enables him to 
measure his teaching success or to exercise any initiative for he is not 
likely to do more than teach isolated lessons in a setting prepared 
for him by someone else; during this brief teaching he is not likely 
to be able to undo either the good or the harm created for him by 
the regular teacher. 

3. The average high-school teacher is the product of a liberal- 
arts college with its emphasis on subject-matter scholarship, has 
practically no supervision, and has quantitative subject-matter 
standards all around him in the form of textbook, syllabus, achieve- 
ment tests, and college-entrance examinations. The result is often 
a teaching situation which new teachers should not accept as desir- 
able. 

4. To underwrite the teaching and student-teaching co-operative 
enterprise to such an extent as to make it inviting enough to the high 
school and the regular teachers so that the teacher-training insti- 
tution can secure sufficient control to guarantee a situation which is 
adequate in amount and suitable in quality for high-grade student 
teaching creates a prohibitive financial burden on the teacher-train- 
ing institution. 

An arrangement by which student teachers are assigned to pub- 
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lic high schools; which is common in the training of high-school 
teachers, must therefore be looked upon as a necessary makeshift 
until some better plan is developed. 

Does the plan used under the writer’s direction during the sum- 
mer of 1928 offer a suggestive solution of the problem? 

1. What was the success of the experiment as measured in terms 
of pupil achievement? The mark which a pupil was given for his 
summer work was based largely on the results of two examinations, 
one given at the end of three weeks and the other at the end of the 
six-week period. In nearly all cases these examinations had been 
arranged by the teacher who was in charge of the class in which the 
pupils failed during the previous academic year, the questions hav- 
ing been prepared before the teacher left the school in June. These 
questions were in the possession of the supervisors until the day of 
the examination and were in no case given to the student teacher 
until they were to be used by the class subjected to the examina- 
tion. The marks given in the examination were decided upon by 
the student teacher and the supervisor jointly rather than by the 
student teacher alone. 

Of all the marks given for courses which were repeated because of 
failure during the academic year, 87.5 per cent were passing marks. 
Of the marks given to pupils who were seeking advanced standing, 
89.4 per cent were passing marks. These facts seem to indicate that 
the experiment was a success when measured in terms of pupil 
achievement. 

The writer is not willing to go on record as intimating that the 
ability of a pupil to pass an examination is a valid measure of teach- 
ing success. On the contrary, he is satisfied that some of the pupils 
who passed in the examinations did not acquire from their courses the 
learning outcomes which should result from good teaching of the 
subject and that some who did not pass had a better grasp of the 
subject matter than did others who were given passing marks. This 
statement, however, is no more true of the summer school in ques- 
tion than of the regular academic session. Measuring the summer 
experiment in terms of pupil success in teachers’ examinations there- 
fore seems to be as valid as is the usual method of measuring teach- 
ing success during the regular session. 

2. What was the success of the experiment as measured in terms 
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of student-teacher opinion? At the close of the summer session each 
student teacher was asked seven questions the purpose of which was 
to determine his opinion of the value of the experiment to him. Each 
of the first six questions consisted of two parts. Question 1 is repro- 
duced as follows to show the type of questions asked: 

1. a) What value, if any, did you receive from the demonstration lessons? 

b) What changes, if any, would you suggest as they affect the use of the 
demonstration lesson in improving the teaching of the student teacher? 

The other five questions were similarly worded and dealt with 
(2) supervisors’ activities, (3) readings and assignments, (4) group 
conferences, (5) use of rating sheets, and (6) social and professional 
contacts. 

The seventh question asked for a ranking of the six foregoing 
items in the order of their value to the student teacher. A large 
number of suggestions were given by the teachers, many of which 
can and no doubt should be incorporated into the plans for the 
practice school next summer. 

Although the help from the supervisors ranked first on the basis 
of the composite judgment of the thirty-two teachers, two of the 
teachers ranked it sixth; four gave it fifth place; and two, fourth 
place. The writer is well enough acquainted with the relation be- 
tween supervisor and teacher in most of these eight cases to deter- 
mine a cause for the teacher opinion which is not inherent in the 
plan. Most of the teachers were enthusiastic about the help which 
they received from the supervisors; they agreed that a larger amount 
of attention and the giving of more specific aids would be desirable. 
One teacher said that there should be ‘‘more supervisors even if it 
makes the course more expensive.” 

The readings and assignments were placed second in importance. 
Some felt that they were “one of the most helpful features in the 
course”; others wanted more illustrations included so as to make 
the principles more readily possible of application to their own 
teaching; a few asked that a unit on discipline be included. Eight 
teachers emphatically stated that the readings were much more sat- 
isfactory than the education courses taken in college because they 
could see “the principle tied up with practice.”’ It must be remem- 
bered, of course, that most of the reading material was a review of 
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something previously studied, although the wording and the organiz- 
ation were changed to meet the needs of those actually engaged in 
teaching. 

The demonstration lessons were given third place. The writer 
believes that such lessons can be made a great deal more valuable 
in such an experiment than they proved to be in the first attempt. 
It should be kept in mind that this statement does not refer to the 
ordinary demonstration lessons accompanying college courses, nor 
even those used in connection with the type of practice teaching 
which is usually provided for the college student. The demonstra- 
tion lessons to which the writer refers follow the discovery of a “felt 
need” on the part of the student teacher, a difficulty actually en- 
countered in teaching rather than a hypothetical difficulty which the 
college teacher assumes for the student teacher but which has not 
yet become evident to him. A young history teacher who for the 
first three weeks was considered a failure and who had already spent 
thirty hours of observation in the public schools of a large city had 
failed to find in this observation the help which he received from one 
hour of observation after he recognized a specific weakness in his 
own teaching. This young man was finally given a rating of ‘“‘aver- 
age” on a five-point scale; a large part of the change was due to 
seeing someone else do what he wanted and needed to do. 

The three remaining elements used in the experiment were 
ranked as follows by the student teachers: (4) group conferences, 
(5) social contacts, and (6) rating sheets. 

3. What was the success of the experiment in the opinion of those 
in positions of administrative and supervisory responsibility? The 
principal’s opinion is perhaps best reflected in the concluding sen- 
tence of his report to the superintendent: “In my judgment, it has 
been the best summer school we have ever had.” The supervisors 
frequently expressed their approval of the organization of the ex- 
periment, contending that to them the experience was far more 
valuable than any graduate course in education, that seeing their 
own pupils in action before another teacher gave them an under- 
standing of the pupils which they had not had before, that seeing 
beginning teachers adjust themselves to their situations revealed to 
them teaching suggestions which would be valuable in their own 
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teaching, and that their efforts to put into practice the teaching sug- 
gestions referred to in the “readings and assignments” as progressive 
methods and techniques so that they could tell others how to use 
them increased their own teaching equipment. 

As director of the experiment, the writer sees both strengths and 
weaknesses in the plan. Perhaps the greatest weakness lies in the 
fact that a real teaching situation such as is found in the public 
schools is not present. The classes are all necessarily small, and it 
seems unwise to give a beginning teacher full control over large 
classes. Whether, by increasing the number of supervisors, a prac- 
tice school can be developed in which a student teacher has charge 
of a class of thirty or even forty pupils must be determined by 
further experiment. 

Another weakness lies in the decidedly skewed distribution of 
pupils toward the lower limit in ability. Although the curve of dis- 
tribution of pupils is slightly bimodal, the number of pupils of in- 
ferior ability far exceeds the number of pupils of superior ability. 
To what extent this situation is beneficial or harmful is not known. 
It certainly is not normal. However, it forces the student teacher 
to adapt his methods to suit the needs of the poorest pupils which 
he will later have in a normal class. He is thus provided with ex- 
cellent training in doing that which the beginning teacher usually 
finds most difficult. 

As a whole, the writer believes that this method of conducting 
student teaching is far superior to that commonly used in the train- 
ing of teachers for secondary schools. He can make this statement 
without being guilty of measuring the success of the plan by a favor- 
able preconceived opinion because the experiment was undertaken 
against what he considered his “better judgment.” 

Numerous changes should be made. It might be well to intro- 
duce the practice teaching between the Junior and Senior years 
at college and enable the student to complete part of his teaching 
during the Senior year in a public school so as to have experience in 
teaching a large normal class. In that case a great deal of motiva- 
tion would no doubt be given to such courses as principles of sec- 
ondary education and philosophy of education taught during the 
Senior year. It might be more advisable to wait until after gradua- 
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tion and introduce the practice teaching as a part of a system of 
apprenticeship teaching similar to the German system and similar 
to an experiment tried at Brown University as early as 1895 in co- 
operation with the Providence schools. 

In the writer’s opinion, the plan more nearly satisfies the criteria 
for good practice teaching set forth at the beginning of this article 
than does any other plan with which he is familiar. It combines 
theory and practice for both the student teacher and the high school 
for it enables the teacher-training institution to put at least some of 
its ideas into practice in a high school through its best teachers; it 
provides supervision that diagnoses and corrects; it provides an 
opportunity for the young teacher to “learn to do by doing” ac- 
cording to the needs of his own individuality rather than the artificial 
fitting of self to the individuality of another; it also provides a 
social-professional setting, which is a necessary adjunct to becoming 
a good teacher. 

The experiment is not intended to provide perfection; it is not 
even intended to provide anything original; it does, however, illus- 
trate how old ideas can be brought into new combinations so as to 
produce better results. A great deal still needs to be done; many 
modifications need to be made; but the new principle for giving 
apprenticeship training resulting from this new combination of old 
practices—create a miniature school manned by the new teachers and 
administered and supervised by the most capable experienced teach- 
ers available in the school system, introducing those elements of 
good teaching when the beginner has discovered a need for them 
and giving expert guidance in helping the new teacher to make 
these elements a part of his teaching repertoire—is a principle which 
is sound psychologically and capable of development into practice. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The present status of the junior-college movement.—The Junior College in 
America, recently published by the Colorado State Teachers College, has been 
prepared by Frederick L. Whitney, director of the Department of Educational 
Research of that institution. It is a substantial volume of 258 pages with 144 
tables, which aims to be a “nation-wide fact-finding” study of the junior college 
in America. In some respects it accomplishes this object admirably; in others it 
is not so successful. The nine chapters cover the development, objectives, legal 
background, standards, curriculums, and costs of junior colleges and general 
criteria for the organization of such institutions. Valuable appendixes give in 
detail the name, location, unit of administration, year of establishment, and 
Freshman and Sophomore enrolments for 1926-27 and 1927-28 of each of the 
382 institutions on which the study is based. 

The American Association of Junior Colleges lists slightly more than four 
hundred junior colleges in the country. That Professor Whitney could secure 
statistical information from 382 through a voluntary questionnaire indicates 
exceptionally high efficiency in the collection of such data. Extensive tabula- 
tions by states are given, indicating the year of establishment, the sex of the 
students, the number of graduates, and various other important facts for both 
public and private institutions. This part of the study seems complete, reliable, 
and adequate—certainly more so than anything else available. 

Professor Whitney credits California with occupying the leading place in 
the junior-college movement. In view of this generous attitude, it is unfortunate 
that it is necessary to point out faults in his treatment of data for California. 
Yet the very position of leadership which the author thus assigns to California 
makes it all the more important that the facts for California should be accurate, 
representative, and trustworthy. To one familiar with actual conditions in the 
junior colleges of the state, it appears that there are at least three serious funda- 
mental criticisms to be made. They concern dates, forms of organization, and 
adequacy of sampling. 

In two places it is definitely stated that none of the present public junior 
colleges in California were organized prior to 1917 (pp. 10, 220-23). Again it is 
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stated that “in 1917 California passed her first junior-college law” (p. 47). In 
the summary chapter it is said that “Kansas and Michigan passed the first 
junior-college laws now in force in 1917 In 1927 junior-college laws 
were passed in Arizona, California, . . . .” (p. 210). Mention is nowhere made 
of the California law of 1907, of Fresno’s organization under it in 1910 (Califor- 
nia’s first junior college), nor of the sixteen high schools giving junior-college 
work in 1916, before the passage of the 1917 law. No one would suspect that 
California had ten years of pioneer junior-college history prior to 1917. 

In chapter iv, which deals with the legal background of the junior college, 
extensive analyses are presented of the junior-college laws of California and of 
other states. Frequent references to the California law are also found elsewhere. 
All the detailed provisions stated are, however, from the 1921 law or later laws 
with reference to district junior colleges. No mention is made of the provisions 
of the 1917 law, under which more than one-half of the junior colleges in the 
state—all that involve junior-college courses in connection with high schools— 
are actually operated. It is stated, for instance, that a minimum assessed valua- 
tion of ten million dollars is required for all junior colleges. It is also said that 
a minimum average daily attendance of seventy-five is necessary although the 
Appendix lists a half-dozen established California institutions with total enrol- 
ments less than that number. They are, of course, of the high-school type, 
operating under the law of 1917. The five types of district junior colleges pro- 
vided for in the law are described in detail even though no junior colleges of some 
of these types exist, but nowhere in the chapter is there mention of junior- 
college courses in high schools. William M. Proctor is quoted as saying that 
“under the original law, which permitted the forming of junior-college depart- 
ments in high-school districts having a minimum of three million dollars tax 
valuation, nine or ten junior colleges have been born, only to meet an untimely 
death through malnutrition” (p. 182). There is no suggestion that more than 
one-half of the California institutions now existing function under this law and 
have not yet perished from malnutrition. 

Even more seriously misrepresentative of California is the treatment of 
junior-college curriculum offerings and changes in chapter vi, the longest chap- 
ter in the book—almost twice as long as any other. The greater part of this chap- 
ter deals in elaborate detail with the arts curriculum in “thirty representative 
junior colleges located in eighteen different states’ (p. 108), fifteen public in- 
stitutions and fifteen private institutions. California is complimented by hav- 
ing almost one-half of the public institutions selected from within her borders 
although it has only 31 of the 146 institutions included in the investigation. 
Iowa, which has nineteen such institutions, is represented by only one; Texas, 
with seventeen, is not represented at all. Perhaps it is ungracious for a Cali- 
fornian to object to the preponderance of institutions from California. It is not 
their number, however, so much as it is their nature that is the most serious 
fault. The seven “representative” California institutions are the Brawley, Cen- 
tral (El Centro), Citrus (Azusa), Marin (Kentfield), Palo Alto, Porterville, 
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and San Mateo junior colleges. Of these, only the Marin and San Mateo junior 
colleges represent the California district junior college, and the Marin Union 
Junior College is so recent in organization as not to have a fully developed cur- 
riculum. The other five are of the high-school type. Of these five, the Palo 
Alto and Porterville junior colleges were new institutions at the time the study 
was made, having been organized in 1927 each with less than one hundred stu- 
dents. The junior college at Palo Alto was discontinued after a single year’s 
trial with a small Freshman class. The Porterville Junior College boasted not 
a single Sophomore when the study was made! Only one of the seven, the San 
Mateo Junior College, had an enrolment as great as the average enrolment of 
the thirty-one public junior colleges in California. Such strong, well-established 
typical institutions as the Chaffey, Fullerton, Modesto, Pasadena, Riverside, 
Sacramento, and Santa Ana junior colleges, with from three hundred to eight 
hundred students each, are completely ignored in this representative curriculum 
study. If a person were deliberately to try to select an unrepresentative group 
of junior colleges, he would scarcely make a mistake in selecting the seven chosen 
as representative. Of course, any conclusions based on a study of curriculums in 
such unrepresentative junior colleges can have little validity. Yet extensive 
comparisons are made with Koos’s earlier work along the same line. Incidentally, 
Koos took 23 of 70 public institutions then existing for study; Whitney takes 
15 of 146 now existing. The author finds that the average number of semester 
hours offered by public junior colleges has decreased from 255 to 214 in seven 
years (1924 and 1927-28!) and discusses the significance of this marked decrease, 
assuming it to be bona fide. How might the average have been changed had the 
Sacramento, Fullerton, and Riverside junior colleges been substituted for the 
puny infants, the Palo Alto, Brawley, and Porterville junior colleges, one al- 
ready deceased! The author finds that the offerings have decreased in agricul- 
ture, for example, from 5.8 semester hours to 0.0 semester hours per college. 
Had the Chaffey, Modesto, and Fresno junior colleges been included in the rep- 
resentative list, the author would have found a total offering in agriculture of 
137 semester hours in these three institutions (The Junior College, edited by 
William Martin Proctor, p. 66). This would have been an average of more than 
nine hours for the fifteen institutions! It is this type of sampling that tends to 
bring the statistical method into disrepute. In another study of forty-seven 
“representative” junior colleges, six California institutions are selected, none 
of them of the district type (p. 28). In the summary at the end of the long chap- 
ter on the curriculum, the author ignores the limited and unrepresentative 
nature of the sample and states without qualification that “this chapter has 
given rather a complete account of the present status of the curriculum offerings 
of the 146 public and 236 private junior colleges now in operation” (p. 152). 
Similar unqualified generalization is found in the summary chapter (p. 212). 

It is feared that a non-Californian reading the book could hardly fail to 
obtain an incorrect, incomplete, and distorted view of the junior-college 
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situation in the state. It is to be hoped that the treatment of the situation in 
other states is less open to criticism. 

The chapter on junior-college costs seems to lack care in details and leaves 
one in doubt as to the degree of confidence that can be placed in it. The treat- 
ment of data on costs published by Clark (p. 161) and Proctor (p. 162), which 
ignores the original restrictions and qualifications placed on them by their au- 
thors, makes one cautious about accepting some of the other statements at face 
value. 

A final annoying disappointment is found in the use of footnotes. Page ref- 
erences are conspicuous by their absence. Op. cit. is the favorite form of refer- 
ence, with no page indicated. Thus, of thirty-one references to Koos’s two works 
and of nine to The Junior College, edited by Proctor, not one gives a page refer- 
ence. One who wishes to verify any of these references or to study its setting in 
the original has the pleasant little task of searching through the 436 pages of 
Koos’s Junior College Movement, or the 682 pages of his Junior College, or the 
226 pages of Proctor’s book of composite authorship. Even worse, when the 
reference is merely ‘Koos, op. cit.,” the reader is left to guess shrewdly which of 
Koos’s works is cited. More definite and specific references are expected in a 
research publication. 

In spite of its many limitations, some of which have been briefly indicated, 
the book contains a mass of exceedingly valuable data, but unfortunately it 
must probably be used with caution and discrimination. A careful critic might 
possibly be inclined to question whether it lives up to the modest claim on the 
last page: “It is believed that this investigation is a complete check of the pres- 
ent status of the junior college in America It is, first of all, a fact-find- 


ing study” (p. 216). 
WALTER CrosBy EELLS 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


A summary and evaluation of investigations in English.—It is paradoxical 
but true that beyond a certain point the rapidly accumulating scientific evidence 
on educational problems which was expected to reduce chaos to order has only 
increased the bewilderment. The attacks have been so varied and sporadic, the 
evidence so conflicting, and the reports so dispersive that one can hardly get a 
clear perspective of the results. The collations which have weighed the evidence 
and struck a balance in such fields as reading, arithmetic, spelling, and science 
have therefore rendered a valuable service to students of education. 

Now comes a comparable report on the language-composition aspects of 
English. Professor Lyman has assembled, classified, summarized, and interpret- 
ed the significant studies in this field for the guidance of educators in revising 
the curriculum, in modifying methods of teaching, and in determining the most 

*R. L. Lyman, Summary of Investigations Relating to Grammar, Language, and 
Composition. Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 36. Chicago: Department 
of Education, University of Chicago, 1929. Pp. viii+302. $2.00. 
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fruitful fields for further research. The investigations are classified into four 
categories: (1) those dealing. with the objectives, content, and organization of 
the curriculum, (2) those relating to the mechanics of oral and written speech, 
(3) those involving analysis and measurement of quality in written composition, 
and (4) those concerned with methods of teaching. The selected and annotated 
bibliography contains only the 264 references treated in the body of the report. 
The Index includes both authors and topics. 

The report is truly selective, many more studies having been examined 
than are discussed in the monograph. In the reviewer’s opinion, the author has 
shown nice judgment in discriminating between what is really contributive and 
what is empirical, fugitive, or otherwise inconsequential. On the other hand, 
he has, in view of the inaccessibility or obscureness of many meritorious reports, 
commendably succeeded in collecting the dependable evidence. That a few 
significant studies, such as the recent ones on class size, which are now available, 
are not included in the report is due to the fact that the evidence was necessarily 
gathered several months before publication. 

The reviewer wishes that the author had merely presented the evidence 
and had not attempted to interpret it. Those who are on the firing line, however, 
will probably wish that he had drawn even more conclusions, and they rather 
than the research workers must be depended on to make the results of research 
effective. Speculation is desirable when interpretations are based on unequivo- 
cal evidence, but the temptation is to rationalize on issues that are yet to be 
resolved. It is distinctly to the author’s credit that such indulgences are few. 
Moreover, they usually consist in citations; yet the reviewer who disseminates 
them must share the responsibility. Out of fairness it must be said that in his 
empirical criticisms of various investigations Professor Lyman uses the words 
‘“‘may be,” “possibly,” “probably,” and “perhaps” as often as he uses the words 
“unquestionably” and “undoubtedly.” 

It is debatable whether, in the face of approximately equal experimental 
evidence pro and con, too much has not here been made of the desirability of 
breaking composition scales into instruments for measuring thought, structure, 
and mechanics separately. The reviewer knows from experience that such a 
philosophy lends itself to pretty rhetoric, but he blushes when he examines the 
conflicting evidence. 

Throughout the monograph runs the criticism that the investigations leave 
to conjecture the reasons for the relative stimulating effects of various composi- 
tion topics on the feelings and memories and imaginings of children (p. 4). This 
is truly an intriguing speculative question, but the pragmatist will be likely to 
inquire what difference it makes why one topic is more stimulating than another 
so long as the fact that it is is known. In spite of Professor Lyman’s intimation 
to the contrary (p. 4), no scale-maker has assumed, so far as the reviewer is 
aware, that in measuring pupil products he is “evaluating the manifold intangi- 
ble processes of mind by which those products were attained.” Most of the 
criticisms of composition scales relate to the absence of attributes which the 
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makers themselves have never claimed for their instruments. Inadequacies are 
therefore not inherent in the scales themselves but in the spurious use of them. 

These observations on Professor Lyman’s report are of little importance as 
compared with its positive qualities. It is an invaluable clearance sheet for 
conscientious, open-minded classroom teachers. For the research student it 
points with unerring accuracy and encouragement to the most promising lines 
of future attack. Either contribution would have been significant; both make 


the monograph indispensable. 
EARL HUDELSON 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


A new organization of grammar and composition.—The concentric quality of 
grammar is emphasized by the repeated expression “‘as you learned last year” 
in Unit Studies in Grammar" by Edith E. Shepherd. Consciously or unconscious- 
ly, the author has acknowledged the perennial efforts of teachers of grammar, 
and, in the light of the repeated struggle toward mastery, her book is an en- 
couraging contribution. In its readable explanations, its modern illustrative ma- 
terial, and its typographical arrangement, the book will appeal both to teacher 
and to pupil. 

A consistent effort has been made to organize necessary grammatical knowl- 
edge under the unit plan advanced by Henry C. Morrison in The Practice of 
Teaching in the Secondary School. The degree of Miss Shepherd’s success in this 
particular will rest on the understanding of such teachers as use her book. 
The odds are much in favor of Unit Studies in Grammar, however, since the 
author has had the advantage of Professor Morrison’s helpful comment and 
since the material as presented is really ‘capable of being understood.” 

The text is divided into thirteen units: “Essential Parts of the Simple 
Sentence,” “Essential Parts of Complex and Compound Sentences,” ‘The 
Parts of Speech,” ‘“Tense,” “Auxiliary Verbs,” ““Number,” “Gender,” ‘Per- 
son,” “Agreement,” “Case Forms and Their Uses,” “Comparison of Adjectives 
and Adverbs,” “Phrases and Clauses as Modifiers,” and “Phrases and Clauses 
as Substantives.” Material on capitalization and punctuation is added as a 
supplement. 

Each unit is presented in accord with the mastery formula: “Pretest, 
teach, test the results, adapt procedure, teach and test again to the point of 
actual learning.” 

A second book by Miss Shepherd, Guidance in Composition,? is offered as an 
aid to teachers and pupils to “discover for themselves the expressional situations 
out of which their own particular composition training should arise, suggest 
ways of using these situations to advantage, and give technical and critical 

1 Edith E. Shepherd, Unit Studies in Grammar. Indianapolis, Indiana: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1928. Pp. xiv+272. 

2 Edith E. Shepherd, Guidance in Composition. Indianapolis, Indiana: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1928. Pp. x-+262. 
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helps toward improvement of standards and habits of expression” (p. iii). 

In her avowed purpose, the author has succeeded admirably. Units are in- 
troduced in a manner to captivate the young reader; instructions are clear; and 
a definite effort is made toward self-correction. The illustrative material is es- 
pecially interesting. Much of this is from pupils and is consequently under- 
standable and encouraging from the point of view of the young reader. The 
exercises suggested recognize the limitations of youthful ability and at the same 
time give encouragement to genius. 

There are fifteen chapters: “Why We Study Composition,” “(How To Con- 
duct an Informal Class Discussion,” “How To Tell an Incident or an Anecdote,” 
“How To Build a Paragraph,” “How To Plan a Series of One-Paragraph Talks,” 
“How To Write a Friendly Letter,” “Suggestions for Writing Original Stories,” 
“How To Conduct a Meeting,” “Suggestions for Talking and Writing about 
Books,” “How To Build Related Paragraphs,” “How To Prepare Longer Re- 
ports,” “How To Take Notes,” “How To Write a Business Letter,” “How To 
Plan an Argument or a Debate,” and “How To Work Out a Project.” 

The titles of the chapters are an indication of the emphasis on activity 
throughout the book. Pupils are properly directed to learn by doing. 

Both Unit Studies in Grammar and Guidance in Composition should prove 
of real value, especially to teachers of English in the junior high school. 

REED FULTON 

Broapway HicH ScHOooL, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Literature for the junior high school—The growing demand of junior high 
school teachers of literature for enough material to provide for the needs of wide 
and extensive reading on the part of their pupils is met in a satisfactory way by 
the revised edition of Junior High School Literature, Book One and Book Two.' 
Each book has four main parts with central, unified themes. Part I has as its 
aim the building-up of a wholesome appreciation of nature and a desire to con- 
serve her resources. Part II presents the fascinating world of adventure. Part 
III aims to inspire pupils to better citizenship by presenting our inheritance of 
freedom and democracy. Part IV deals with literature and aspects of life in 
America and aims to instil in pupils a greater love of country. The revised books 
include ninety new selections, chiefly by present-day authors, to complement the 
abundant classic representatives. Each book contains sufficient material for a 
year course. 

The two books aim “‘to relate literature to life and to set it to work in the 
service of good citizenship” (p. 3). A further aim is to cultivate the habit of 
extensive reading and the library method of study. The purpose of each book 
is not only to present new fields of subject matter to the pupil but also to arouse 


t William H. Elson, Christine M. Keck, and Mary H. Burris, Junior High School 
Literature: Book One, pp. 512, $1.40; Book Two, pp. 576, $1.48. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1928 (revised). 
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his interest in these fields and to direct him to similar material. To accomplish 
this purpose, each book presents an extensive plan for unsupervised study. For 
example, Part I of Book One, “The World of Nature,” contains as a unit of 
study literature about animals. One of the stories in this section is “Echo 
Mountain Grizzly” by Enos A. Mills. At the end of the story is a section en- 
titled “Notes and Questions” (part of the “plan’’), which includes a biographical 
note; questions and topics for oral or written discussion; suggestions for class 
reading; topics for themes; and a list of references for library reading, including 
such authors of animal stories as Seton, Curwood, Hornaday, Hawkes, and 
Baynes. That the book contains both recreational and work-type material is 
at once apparent. 

The attractive features of the two books are many. In the first place, the 
Elson policy of incorporating only complete literary wholes has been maintained. 
There is a pleasing variety of ballads, lyrics, short stories and tales, letters, 
addresses, essays, and plays of Shakespeare (two retold in Book One; one com- 
plete in Book Two). There are many interesting illustrations, some of them 
entirely new, which typify the themes of the units. Unusual words in the text 
are explained in footnotes, and there is a glossary at the end of each book. 
The suggested problems in the study notes in Book Two offer a valuable incen- 
tive to supplementary project work. Book Two also contains a plan for de- 
termining and recording the rate of silent reading. A special introduction to 
each part of each book aims to orient the pupil; the summary at the end of 
each part aims to crystallize his knowledge and apply it to new experiential 


activity, actual or vicarious. 
ROBERT SHILEY 


Locating control in secondary education.—The theory of local self-govern- 
ment as opposed to state government has received much attention in recent 
times. In the government of civil affairs there are two groups of thinkers. The 
one says, “The people must rule,”’ thereby attempting to emphasize local con- 
trol; the other cries, “Let the state do it.” The one claims “democratic rule’’; 
the other is accused of “paternalism.” Each attempts to gain popular approval 
instead of approaching the problem of civil government with a view to scien- 
tific analysis and solution. One is forced to recognize that in the administra- 
tion of education a similar division exists. One group of thinkers contends that 
local control of all public schools is essential; the other argues that larger and 
more specific state control should be required. It is also true among school ad- 
ministrators that the reasoning employed is usually not based on the ‘science of 
the profession. There is, however, accumulating a body of scientific material 
which may help in the solution of problems of control in education. 

A recent book! approaches the problem of state control of secondary edu- 

* Oliver Leonard Troxel, State Control of Secondary Education. University Research 


Monographs, Number 4. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 1928. Pp. viii+232. 
$2.50. 
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cation from two angles: (1) the influence of state laws in the control of second- 
ary schools; (2) the efforts of state departments of public instruction to exercise 
control through standards of classification. Chapters ii, iii, and iv point out 
clearly that the two agencies of control lie in almost entirely separate fields, 
The laws regulate and control such items as unit of support, tuition of non- 
resident pupils, transportation, distribution of funds, compulsory attendance, 
race separation, and selection of textbooks. The state departments of public 
instruction control through regulations such items as length of term, amount 
of work offered, length of recitation period, pupil load, teacher load, size of classes, 
buildings, hygienic conditions, classroom equipment, library and laboratory 
equipment, and teacher preparation. The two agencies overlap on such items 
as program of studies, supervision, preparation and certification of teachers, 
and classification of schools. The requirements of the state departments of 
public instruction are more concerned with details than are the legal standards. 

Professor Troxel sent a letter of inquiry, which contained forty-three items 
pertaining to regulation and control, to 570 educators—professors of secondary 
education, state superintendents, and high-school principals; 256 usable an- 
swers were received. For only two items—(1) “kind or size of district which 
must maintain a high school” and (2) “stating who shall pay tuition for non- 
resident high-school students”—did more than 50 per cent of the educators 
favor control by law. For all other items more than 50 per cent favored control 
by the state department of public instruction or by no state agency. The study 
seems to show that control by agencies whose standards are easily and quickly 
adjusted to conditions is desirable. 

A critical reader will find a number of errors in the author’s interpretation 
of data, but these errors are not serious in character. The study required the 
examination of a vast amount of printed material from the various states. 
Such material is frequently very difficult to interpret accurately. The problem 
dealt with is difficult at best and yet very vital to teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators in the field of secondary education. 

The book has at least three distinct values: (1) it reveals a vast number of 
problems for study by secondary-school administrators; (2) it points to the wis- 
dom of co-operative study by state school officers; (3) it shows that comparable 
statistics should be collected by the several states. 

James B. HoLtoway 


Physical diagnosis of pupils—The ideal state in which every school will 
provide adequate as well as competent medical supervision of pupil health and 
school hygiene lies far in the future. Many schools have neither physician nor 
nurse, and in but few schools is a physician present during the greater part of 
the day. As a result, the burden of maintaining healthful surroundings for the 
pupils, of teaching health, and of maintaining the pupils’ health has fallen on 
the teacher in the classroom. The instructor in physical education has assumed 
the réle of health instructor in many instances. 
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A recent book? aims to help teachers in performing the health tasks that 
confront them. There is much material in it that will be of use to the school 
physician as well. The material is accurately presented but, of necessity, 
abbreviated. The teacher’s chief problem is not treatment but merely the rec- 
ognition of conditions requiring treatment. The book will be most helpful in 
differentiating between mild and severe disorders. It will also aid the teacher 
in deciding when isolation is necessary because of the infectivity of the disease 
present. 

The first part of the book discusses the value of health examinations and 
methods of conducting them. Sample forms for recording data relating to per- 
sonal history and the results of physical examinations are included. Of what 
value these forms are to the teacher is not readily evident. The teacher cannot 
hope to do more than inspect pupils. For a teacher to attempt palpation, per- 
cussion, and auscultation would only lead to error for these methods of physical 
diagnosis are perfected only by long practice. 

The facts concerning the various diseases are clearly and interestingly pre- 
sented. They are of value to the layman because they will make medical diag- 
nosis and treatment more intelligible to him. These facts, however, are not 
necessary to enable the teacher to supervise school health; nor will familiarity 
with them enable the teacher to replace the physician. 


WittraM I. M.D. 


Food and clothing study for the junior high school.—Interest in developing 


textbooks in accord with the new objectives of home economics-teaching has 
been aroused, and a number of books have appeared during the past year. 
The most recent? is the second of a set of books on home economics problems for 
the junior high school, which presumably has resulted from the curriculum study 
made in Denver. The authors state that the content of the book is the result 
of five years of study and investigation, three years of actual classroom experi- 
ence, and reorganization and revision after criticism by pupils, parents, and 
teachers. 

The first part of the book offers a year’s work in food study. Emphasis is 
laid on health attitudes and habits; the function of food in the body; a wise 
selection of food; and food preparation, service, and cost. The girl’s needs in 
relation to those of her family furnish the method of approach. No recipes are 
given, but there is an attempt to develop an understanding of the principles and 
processes of cooking. The section on clothing emphasizes the relation of clothing 
to health and personal appearance, the planning of a wardrobe, the construc- 
tion of simple garments, the selection of ready-made garments, the care and 
repair of clothing, and the relation of a girl’s clothing problems to those of her 

* Whitelaw Reid Morrison and Laurence B. Chenoweth, Normal and Elementary 
Physical Diagnosis. Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 1928. Pp. xvi+384. $4.00. 

2 Kate W. Kinyon and L. Thomas Hopkins, Junior Food and Clothing. Chicago: 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1928. Pp. xiv-+264+138. $1.60. 
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family. The section aims to develop an understanding of general processes 
rather than to give directions for the making of specific garments. 

The contents of the book are divided into units with such titles as “Why Is 
Food Necessary to Good Health?” “What Will a Growing Boy or Girl Have for 
Breakfast?” “Why Is It Necessary To Preserve Foods?” “How Is Clothing 
Necessary to Health, Appearance, and Comfort?” ‘“What Undergarments and 
Dresses Are Suitable for a Schoolgirl?” and ‘How Should a Schoolgirl Select 
Ready-made Garments?” The units may be taught in any order with the ex- 
ception of Unit I in both food and clothing, which must be taught first as a 
basis for later problems. Unit I in food study seems exceedingly long and diffi- 
cult for an introduction to the subject. The succeeding units refer back to 
Unit I, but more emphasis on daily nutritional needs and the kinds and quan- 
tity of foods to meet these needs would be advisable. When the three meals of 
the day become units of study, there is a tendency to lose sight of definite diet- 
ary requirements in the consideration of individual foods and food combina- 
tions, preparation, cost, and service. Unit I of the study of clothing includes 
material which seems more properly to belong:to Unit II. Unit III, which deals 
with textiles and garment construction, will develop into a very long unit, dur- 
ing which it will be difficult to keep the desired end in mind. 

Two of the interesting features of the book are the exploratory questions 
at the beginning of each unit to arouse interest and to find out what the pupil 
already knows and the list of outcomes at the end of each unit to inform the 
pupil what she should be able to do as the result of her study. Other teaching 
aids are the questions and problems and the laboratory experiments listed at 
the end of each unit. Many of the illustrations show good ideas which could be 
improved in attractiveness and teaching value. The style of the book would 
be more appealing if there were fewer questions and if the long lists of “essential 
points” were reduced to a few outstanding ideas. As a whole, the book is a 
worth-while contribution to home economics-teaching, especially in the choice 
and development of subject matter which it suggests to teachers. 

M. STEVENSON 
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